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If that glass were only real, 
How delightful it would be — 
If that simply enormous Guinness 


Were there in reality ! 
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} 
It is much too good to be true; 

Sull, it does seem a dreadful shame 
That it’s only a beautiful picture 


In a beautiful golden frame ! 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1947. 


i: 





(LEFT) QUEEN AMPHITRITE (CHIEF PETTY OFFICER BRINLEY HALE) ; (LEFT) CLERK OF THE COURT (CHIEF PETTY OFFICER TELEGRAPHIST 
AND KING NEPTUNE (LIEUT. P. J. M, ODELL). H. T. BROWN); AND CHIEF OF POLICE (PETTY OFFICER L, JARVIS). 





Sa Mii 


Wiel Bois 





THE BARBERS: (LEFT) PETTY OFFICER A. F. BROWN AND CHIEF THE DOCTORS: 
PETTY OFFICER COOK SILLENCE, 


(LEFT) SICK BERTH CHIEF PETTY OFFICER D. GOSLING 
AND SICK BERTH CHIEF PETTY OFFICER W. W. STEWARD. 


TO MEET THE ROYAL PARTY ON THE EQUATOR: KING NEPTUNE AND HIS CoOuRT. 


On page 143 of this issue we reproduce in colour the certificate and 
charter of exemption which King Neptune will present to his ‘ victims ” 
when the Royal party in H.M.S. Vanguard “cross the Line” on 
their voyage to South Africa. Here we show the chief actors in the 


ceremony, selected from the ship's company, dressed for their various 
réles. The costumes were designed by Lieut. Murphy, R.N., who has 
also written the script and “ produced” the ceremony. The photographs 
were taken after the first dress rehearsal shortly before sailing. 
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T is curious how quickly people’s values change. 


This reflection was prompted by reading a number 
of reviews of Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Arthur Harris’s 
book, *“‘ Bomber Offensive.’”” Some of the writers 


appear to assume that, as the ruined cities and citizens 
of Germany constitute to-day the most tragic of all 
the tragic spectacles of a tragic world, Sir Arthur 
Harris, as the Commander-in-Chief of the Force 
which mainly carried out that destruction, ought to 
be regarded as an object of cultured and humane 
distaste. A more remarkable piece of unconscious 
hypocrisy I have seldom encountered. One critic, 
I seem to remember, even went so far as to insinuate 
that the Air Marshal had taken to print because he 
had not been created Lord Harris of Hamburg! 
Another, referring to the suggestion that he did not 
receive proper recognition at the end of the war, 
commented that perhaps the British taxpayer, having 
just got rid of the {5000 
a year pension to Nelson, 
would consider the 
{80,000,000 a year which : 
the British Zone in Ger- a4 


many is costing, a gener- . 
ous enough testimony to . 


the fithoroughness with 
which Sir Arthur did his 
work, 

I should prefer not to 
comment on the taste of 
such criticism. But I 
should like to consider its 
logic, for similar attacks 
on those who had fought 
our battles began very 
soon after the last war 
and reached such cata- 
clysmic dimensions that 
by the nineteen-thirties 
the public had become 
firmly convinced that 
professional fighting men, 
especially if they reached 
high command, were 
almost invariably either 
knaves or fools, and that 
the greatest wisdom as 
well as the greatest virtue 
for a country was to be 
completely unarmed. In- 
deed, if a few people like 
Sir Arthur Harris hadn't, 
in the teeth of every 
obstacle and discourage- 
ment, managed to put up 
some opposition to this 
view, the Germans would 
have found us as easy 
game in 1940 as Luxem- 
burg and Denmark. 

What are the facts 
about the bombing of 
Germany? In the 
nineteen - thirties we were for all practical pur- 
poses incapable of waging effective war, because 
as a result of having laid it down as a prin- 
ciple in 1919—when it was probably true — that 
our armament and military programmes could be 
safely based on the proposition that there could be 
no war for ten years, we were still futilely operating 
on this principle more than a dozen years later, when 
it was manifestly a lie. At the same time, the only 
ally we could rely on to hold the fort (as in 1914) 
till we were ready was, as a result of similar false 
thinking and a pernicious class warfare, incapable— 
as was proved when the shock came—of defending 
either herself or us. Men like Sir Arthur Harris 
knew perfectly well long before the war that the 
French Army was a broken reed, and the French 
Air Force—without which the French Army could 
not wage modern war—practically non-existent except 
on paper. They ‘also knew that Germany was re- 
arming with alt the immense impetus and energy 
that country possessed in the middle ‘thirties, that 
it was building aircraft as fast as it could, and— 
unlike ourselves, even after we belatedly decided to 
re-arm—concentrating its entire economy to speed 
such armament. 


Bt te A ap lly te Ml 


THE ROYAL FAMILY IN THEIR LONDON HOME: 
AND THE PRINCESSES, TAKEN BEFORE THEIR DEPARTURE TO SOUTH AFRICA. 
This beautiful family group of his Majesty the King with her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses the Princess Elizabeth (right) and Princess died in battle — more 


Margaret was taken at Buckingham Palace 
fromi Buckingham Palace to Waterloo Station on Friday, January 31, on the first sta 
Portsmouth in H.M.S. Vanguard, which is due to sail at 7.25 this mornine, Saturday, Rarer 1. 

Queen appear on pages 138 and 139 of this issue. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


There was only one thing that we could do in the 
view of the few realists who knew the facts—and, 
unhappily, the vast bulk of the rest of us were then 
neither realists nor knew the facts. It was to rely 
on ourselves and concentrate on the weapons which 
alone could enable us under such circumstances to 
survive. These were a Fighter Force strong enough 
to prevent Hitler’s bombers from gaining either com- 
mand of the Channel (and so making invasion possible) 
or such an air ascendancy over our cities as would 
bring our national life and power of resistance to a 
standstill ; and a Bomber Force that, by destroying 
his capacity to make arms, would enable us ultimately 
to hit back at our giant enemy before he had per- 
manently consolidated his hold on Europe. This, 
prior to 1939, was the considered policy not only of 
the Air Force but of the British Government. In 1940, 
after the fall of France, it became abundantly clear 


+ ae 





how right that policy was. Fighter Command saved 
us from invasion. And whatever we rhay have then 
pretended, to keep up our spirits in the rather bleak 
spot in which we found ourselves that autumn, 
Bomber Command was the only possible weapon by 
which we could then reasonably expect to bring the 
Nazi Goliath down. We could no more hope to 
reconquer Europe with our own military resources 
and limited population, even if we possessed the 
arms to do so, than the Finnish Army could hope to 
conquer Russia. We had no reasonable expectation 
that efther the U.S.A. or Soviet Russia—the only Powers 
in the world beside ourselves not allied to Germany— 
would voluntarily join the fight by our side, still less 
that Germany would be so foolish as to attack them. 

For that reason we had resolved before the war 
to concentrate all our efforts on building up a first- 
line Bomber Force of 4000 or 5000 ‘planes to destroy 
the industrial cities of Germany. I will not attempt 
to argue the point whether that force—had it ever 
existed—would have achieved that end ; had it done 
so, it would certainly have saved a great many young 
lives, not only British, Russian and American but, 
curiously enough, German. In actual fact, thanks 
to the impatience and folly of the German and 





A BUCKINGHAM PALACE PORTRAIT GROUP OF THEIR MAJESTIES 


before their departure to South Africa. The Royal party arranged to drive in semi-State 
e of their journey to South Africa, and to embark at 
Portraits of their Majesties the King and 
(Photograph by Dorothy Wilding.) 





Japanese leaders, we and our Allies liberated Europe 
not by the new bombing weapon, but by the older 
one of an army, or, rather, of three armies, one from 
the east, one from the south, and one from the west. 
It was only Japan who was forced to surrender by 
the bombing weapon (the two atom bombs, inciden- 
tally, accounted for only 3 per cent. of the total 
destruction done to Japan’s war production by 
bombing). But though, owing to the demands of 
other arms, the bombing offensive we started to 
prepare never reached more than about an eighth of 
the magnitude we had estimated as necessary for the 
defeat of Germany, and though the main weapon 
we used, rightly or wrongly—and I have always held 
rightly—was invasion, I have never met any fighting 
soldier who took part in the invasion of Europe, 
from field marshal to private, who- does not admit 
that without the battering which Bomber Command 
gave to German indus- 
tries and communications, 
the Reichswehr could not 
have been defeated on 
land. And what was true 
of our own armies was 
true also, I believe, of 
Russia. For not only was 
Germany’s capacity to 
supply her immense front 
in the East gravely and 
increasingly impaired by 
the destruction of her 
factories from the air, but 
the size of the German 
Air Force in the East was 
rendered negligible. Half 
of it was never built, and 
two-thirds of the re- 
mainder was tied down 
to the defence of German 
industry. Had the Ger- 
mans been able to support 
their military operations 
in‘ the East with the 
same weight of air power 
that they employed in 
the West in 1940— and 
Russia’s Air Force was 
never a strong one—even 
the superb courage and 
tenacity of the Soviet 
armies could not have 
prevailed. It was not 
only in the Battle of 
Britain that the R.A.F. 
played a decisive part in 
the liberation of the 
world. Nor did the 
44,000 men of Bomber 
Command’s air crews who 


than one in three of those 
who served—die in vain. 
The critics of the brave, 
able, and outspoken man who commanded them should 
try to remember that. Life wouJd be very different 
for them and all of us had they not done so. 

As for the bombed cities of Germany, terrible 
though their destruction was, even worse might have 
happened. It was not we who started the war or 
began bombing cities. But for Bomber Command, 
the V weapons which for a faw months fell on London 
at the rate of about thirty a day could have come 
over at the rate of 6000 a day, and would presumably 
have been coming still if any of us had been left by 
now to resist them. That would have been rather a 
heavy price to pay for the humanitarian luxury of 
having no Bomber Offensive. It might, I fancy, 
have seemed even more costly than the £80,000,000 
a year we are now paying to put the Germans back 
on their feet again. 





N.B.—By a coincidence both Mr. Arthur Bryant 
and Captain Cyril Falls (om page 148) have based their 
articles this week on Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Arthur 
Harris's book, ‘‘ Bomber Offensive.’ It will be appre- 
ciated that our contributors are free to express their own 
opinions, and we ave not responsible for any divergence 
in their viewpoint.—TueE EDITOR. 


N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “‘ The Illustrated London News” of One HunpRED YEARS AGO will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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TOPICAL EVENTS IN BRITAIN: 
IN PICTURES. 


HOME NEWS 





A MIDGET CAR, DESIGNED PRIMARILY 


BRITISH LEGION EXHIBITION: THE 


FOR DISABLED PERSONS, ON VIEW AT THE 
LARMAR,” WHICH HAS A 24-H.P. ENGINE, 


A PETROL CONSUMPTION OF 65 M.P.G., AND A CRUISING SPEED OF 35 M.P.H. 





NAMING THE FLAGSHIP 
OF B.O.A.C.’S FLEET OF 
AVRO TUDOR J. AIR 
LINERS “ ELIZABETH OF 
ENGLAND”: H.R.H. 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
POURING CHAMPAGNE 
OVER THE NOSE OF 
THE AIRCRAFT. 


On January 21 H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth visited 
London Airport to christen 
the flagship of the British 
Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion’s new fleet of air- 
liners, “Elizabeth of 
England.”’ Describing the 
ceremony as “‘a landmark 
on the road away from war 
and destruction,” her Royal 
Highness poured cham- 
pagne over the nose of the 
aircraft from a silver beer 
jug of the George III. 
period and wished good 
fortune to the air-liner 
wherever she might fly. 
The Tudor /. is the first 
completely new British air- 
liner to be built since the 
war and the first to be 
equipped with a pressure 
cabin. The fleet will 
eventually consist of twenty 
of these aircraft, which 
have a cruising speed of 
230 m.p.h. at 20000 ft. 


TRAINING ALSATIANS AT THE R.A.F. 
PUPILS "" ON PARADE AT STAVERTON, NEAR CHELTENHAM, 


THEIR 


R.A.F. Police Dog Training School near Cheltenham. They are taught to find’ intruders and hold 
their right arms, to prevent the use of a revolver or cudgel. 





THE ‘‘ PRESS-BUTTON ” CAR PARK: A DEMONSTRATION AT ERITH OF THE BALDWIN-AUGER 
SYSTEM OF. MECHANISED CAR-PARKING ; SHOWING CARS ON THE MOVABLE FLOOR, 
In the Baldwin-Auger system of mechanised car-parking the vehicles are placed nose-to-tail in lines on a 
movable floor. To get a particular car out, the vehicle at the head of the line is “ side-stepped mechanically 
on to the other line. Then all the cars in the first line move forward one, the cars in the second line move 
backward one; another car is “ side-stepped,”” and so on, until the car required comes to the front 


y ' 


; 








POLICE DOG TRAINING SCHOOL: WAAFS WITH A TRAIN COLLISION NEAR BLUE ANCHOR LANE, BERMONDSEY, ON JANUARY 21, IN 
WHICH A RAILWAY GUARD WAS INJURED: THE WRECKAGE OF THE EMPTY STEAM TRAIN 
A hundred and thirty Alsatians are now being trained to guard aerodromes and stores at the WHICH RAN INTO THE REAR OF AN ELECTRIC TRAIN DURING A FOG, LIFTING THE 


of the R.A.F. and members of the W.A.A.F. 


The training is carried out by men 


LAST COACH OFF ITS BOGIES AND SUSPENDING IT BETWEEN THE ENGINE AND ANOTHER 
COACH, AS A RESULT FOUR LINES WERE CLOSED TO TRAFFIC. 
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WHILE RELATIONS WERE STILL WAVING GOOD-BYE: THE | T- 
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PASSENGERS ENTERING THE DAKOTA A FEW 
\ MINUTES BEFORE THE TRAGIC DISASTER IN 
WHICH TWELVE DIED. LEFT, FOREGROUND, 
CAN BE SEEN THE PARENTS OF THE TWO 


J 
\ 
Y 


§ THE MOST POIGNANT PICTURE OF THE CROYDON DAKOTA CRASH ‘+ THE BABY 
AND YOUNG SON OF MR. AND MRS. CONDE ENTERING THE "PLANE, IN WHICH, 
A FEW MINUTES LATER, THEY PERISHED WITH BOTH THEIR PARENTS. 
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_ CHILDREN, MR. CONDE (WHITE GLOVES) AND | pe 
In, MRS. CONDE. (CARRYING TOY BUS). ‘ 
t \ a en 
\ wee the public inquiry into the \ r (RIC 
\ Dakota crash at Stowting, in Kent | \ BLA 
\ (illustrated in our issue of January 18), was \ AIRY 
\ sitting on January 25, news came of yet | \ CRO 
\ another crash in which twelve lives had | \ TWE 
been lost. A Dakota of Spencer Airways, } \ GRA 
which had only recently been flown across | \ AFT 
the Atlantic for addition to the air-line, | \\ 
was taking off at Croydon Airport for South pe eens 


Africa with a complement of twenty-three 
passengers and crew. While thin snow was 
falling, the aircraft, piloted by its owner, 
Captain E. H. Spencer, taxied down the 
runway at 11.40 a.m. It became airborne, 
it is said, about two-thirds down the run- 
way, reached a height of about 15 ft., 
faltered and landed again, squarely on its 
undercarriage. It then seemed to heel over, 
its left wing striking the ground, and skidded 
| into a Czech Dakota which was parked on 
the left of the runway, south of the control 
tower. Both aircraft were immediately 
enveloped in flame and dense, black smoke. 
Some of the passengers and crew were able 
to jump to safety, but twelve perished in 
the intense heat, which defeated the efforts 
of rescuers who sped immediately to the 
scene with crash and fire tenders. Among 
those who perished were the owner-pilot, 
Captain Spencer, three nuns who were 
returning to missionary work in Nyasaland, 
and two children, aged 2} and 5 months, 
together with their mother and father. 
About sixteen hours later an even 

[Continued above. 
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f STILL COVERED IN EXTINGUISHER FOAM: THE WRECKAGE OF THE CRASHED DAKOTA AT 
1 CROYDON, IN WHICH THE PILOT-OWNER, CAPTAIN SPENCER, AND ELEVEN OTHERS PERISHED. 
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WITH FIREMEN STILL WORKING AMONG THE FOAM-COVERED WRECKAGE: A GENERAL \ y THE BURNT-OUT RUINS OF THE TWO DAKOTAS AT CROYDON. RIGHT, THE STATIONARY { { A L£ 
VIEW OF THE SOUTH AFRICA-BOUND DAKOTA WHICH CRASHED AT CROYDON. , CZECH AIRCRAFT, INTO WHICH THE LADEN 'PLANE (FOREGROUND) CRASHED. if 
~\. aonenannenenassstisseseterstent ss0ereeseenb: é “ . - iS y 
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iE | TRAGIC CROYDON AIR CRASH IN WHICH TWELVE DIED. 
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Continued.) 

worse air disaster took 
place. A Dutch K.L.M. 
Dakota, flying in the 
daily service from Am- 
sterdam to Stockholm, 
had called at Kastrup 
Airport, near Copen- 
hagen, on schedule. 
Among its complement 
of twenty-two were 
Prince Gustav Adolf of 
Sweden, grandson of 
King Gustav and son 
of the Crown Prince, who 
was returning from a 
visit to Prince Bernhard ; 
and Miss Grace Moore, 
the celebrated American 
singer, who was to give 
a series of concerts at 
Stockholm. After taking 
off normally, the air- 
craft suddenly rose at 
an abnormally _ steep 
angle. For a moment 
the pilot appeared to 
right the craft; then it 
ascended sharply again, 
went into a spin, made 
a half-turn, dived, hit 
the ground and imme- 
diately burst into flame. 
Rescue parties rushed 
up, but the situation 
was hopeless, and there 
was not a single survivor. 
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(RIGHT.) STILL FIERCELY 
BLAZING: THE SPENCER 
AIRWAYS DAKOTA AT 
\ CROYDON, IN WHICH 
\ TWELVE DIED, PHOTO- 
\ GRAPHED A FEW MINUTES 
AFTER ITS TRAGIC FAILURE 
TO TAKE OFF, 
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\ A {RASH WHICH TOOK PLACE WHILE RELATIONS WERE STILL WAVING GOOD-BYE : FIREMEN WORKING AMONG THE STILL SMOULDERING RUINS OF THE SPENCER AIRWAYS DAKOT4 
\ WHICH CRASHED WHILE TAKING OFF AT CROYDON, AND IN WHICH TWELVE OF THE COMPLEMENT OF TWENTY-THREE WERE KILLED. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: NEWS PICTURES FROM NEAR AND FAR. 


A POSSIBLE SITE FOR THE 1951 EXHIBITION: THE GROUNDS OF CRYSTAL PALACE FROM THE 


OF BUILDING, PLANTED WITH GARDENS AND EQUIPPED WITH ESSENTIAL SERVICES, 


““ WHATEVER THE AMENITY CONSIDERATIONS, I MUST HAVE THE COAL,” SAID MR. SHINWELL, 


WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE TO-DAY, AS THE OUTCROP WORKINGS DRAW EVEN NEARER, 
“Whatever the asthetic and amenity considerations, I must have the coal,” said Mr. Shinwell on April 11. 
1946, when he announced, despite nation-wide protests against the vandalism, that further outcrop workings 
for coal would be put in hand in the park and gardens of the famous Yorkshire mansion of Wentworth 
Woodhouse. His determination was supported to sorre extent by the claims of experts that the natural 
beauty of the park could rapidly be restored. Our picture shows the nature of the workings as seen recently. 


WHERE NATURE VIES WITH THE ATOMIC BOMB: THE THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE: A 


ANERLEY HILL SIDE. IT HAS BEEN RECOMMENDED THAT THIS SITE, ALREADY CLEAR 
IS ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR THE FORTHCOMING INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


A HOUSE IN A HANGAR: AN L.C.C. THREE-BEDROOM HOUSE, ERECTED BY BUILDING 
TRAINEES FROM OLD BRICKS AND RUBBLE FROM DEMOLISHED AIR-RAID SHELTERS. 
In this picture, which was taken near County Hall, the London County Council’s headquarters, 
building trainees from the Government Training Centre at Kidbrooke are erecting an experimental 
house. The plan of the house is that of the latest L.C.C. three-bedroom model, but the bricks used 
in its construction are from demolished blast walls, and the ballast in the concrete is from the rubble 

of crushed air-raid shelters. 


PICTURE OF THE M/ VE THE DEATH MASK OF ONE OF FRANCE’S GREATEST LYRIC 


HUGE CLOUD OF SULPHUROUS SMOKE ASCENDING FROM ICE FORMATIONS ON THE RIVER AT VIENNA WHICH UNDERLINES POETS, THIS MASK OF PAUL VERLAINE (1844-96) WAS 
THE 8,000-FT. VOLCANIC CONE OF MOUNT MAYON, THE REPORTS OF ARCTIC WEATHER CONDITIONS IN CENTRAL RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, CHARENTE, 
IN THE SOUTHERN PHILIPPINES, DURING THE VIOLENT EUROPE, WHERE THE DESOLATE CONDITIONS LEFT BY THE WAR IN FRANCE, AND SHOWS AN UNDERLYING NOBILITY NOT 

ERUPTION OF JANUARY 14. HAVE BEEN MADE EVEN MORE TERRIBLE BY THE INTENSE COLD. USUALLY APPARENT IN THE BETTER-KNOWN PORTRAITS. 
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PROF. ALBERT E. RICHARDSON, R.A. 
Awarded the Royal Gold Medal for Archi- 
tecture for 1947. Director of the R.A. Archi- 
tectural School and formerly Professor of 
Architecture in the University of London. | 
Architect of many buildings, including the | 
Jockey Club, Newmarket, Royal Pavilion, 
Ascot, and Church of the Holy Cross, Green- 
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“KING NEPTUNE AND HIS COURT FOR THE 
CEREMONIES IN VANGUARD AS THEY ARE 

On our front page we give photographs of “‘ Neptune” and members of his “Court” as \ 
they will appear at the “‘ Crossing the Line’”’ ceremony in Vanguard on February 10, for \ 
the Royal party. This group shows them in real life (r. to 1., back row), Chief Stoker | 
Worrell (Policeman), C.P.O. Cook Sillence (Barber), P.O. A. F. Brown (Barber), Sick Berth |) ford. Engaged on a plan tor the remodelling 
C.P.O. Gosling (Doctor), and Marine Ward (Bear) ; and (in front) Sick Berth C.P.O. Steward \\ of University College. 
(Doctor), P.O. Jarvis (Chief of Police), Lieut. P. J. M. Odell (Neptune), Pe 
\ C.P.O. Brinley Hale (Amphitrite), and C.P.O. Tel. H. T. Brown, 1 
i B.E.M. (Clerk of the Court). 
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FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE FOURTH 
M. VINCENT AURIOL WITH HIS WIFE 


Our group at the Elysée Palace shows (I. to r.): M. and Mme. Paul Auriol and \ 
\ their son, Jean-Claude, the President, M. Vincent Auriol, with his grandson, | 
Jean-Paul Auriol, and Mme. Vincent Auriol. The new President, whose term | 
of office is for seven years, is a lawyer, aged sixty-two. He entered M. Blum’s \ 
Popular Front Government as Minister of Finance in 1936. He voted } 
against Marshal Pétain at Vichy in 1940, was arrested by the Vichy \ 
Police, but escaped to join General de Gaulle in Algiers. , 
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MISS GRACE MOORE. 
Operatic soprano and film-star. Killed in the Dakota air crash at 
Kastrup, Copenhagen. Born in 1901, made her operatic début in 
1928 in New York in “‘ La Bohéme’”’ and in London in the same opera 
at a Covent Garden Command Performance in 1935. Her greatest 
film success was “ One Night of Love,” 19. Was on a concert tour. 
Married to Valentin Parera. 


. » CH. Fssnseettenensesssstnensnsenenlaenienennanatennenenenenstaonett 

\ Died, aged seventy-nine. Editor ot the Observer, 1908-42, a political writer | 3 ‘ nese ne 

\ - boon ag vod lg —_ rank. The son of a poor widow, mainly self- \ 

| educated. Started in business employments. First contributed to the \ i G 

, Hull Eastern Morning News when Seventeen ; joined the staff ot the New- \ ’ pao, Ny, \ Benahg Ry a Br yay By ae ties 

\ rym a when eahr eae His articles on foreign affairs signed ra " \ and leaves four daughters and one son, Prince Carl Gustav, born in April 
a — aa in 1900. He had also managerial gifts, but will be 1946, who becomes second in succession to the Swedish throne. A soldier 

yg "M, ll G -~ peeren avtces and far-seeing contentions. Edited and sportsman, interested in the industrial progress of his country. Presi- 

e aA Pomedoninte aa = » an ai Fe Tie ot Josephs Chenioertain” \ dent of the Swedish Boy Scout movement, he flew to London last autumr 

and editor-in-chief, 14th Edition, the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” \ or Oe aoe SS Ce Wee See oF ee _—— smn : 
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H.R.H, PRINCE GUSTAV ADOLF OF SWEDEN. 


Killed in the Dakota air crash at Kastrup, Copenhagen. The eldest son 
\ of the Crown Prince of Sweden and of the late Crown Princess (daughter 
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DR. RICARDO DE LABOUGLE. 
New Argentine Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’. Born in 1894, the son of a former 
Secretary of the National Senate. Professor 
of Civil Law, University of Buenos Aires, 1923, 
President of La Plata University, 1943-5. 
Director of Buenos Aires English daily news- 
paper The Standard. 
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IVORY BRUSH, 
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Y LONER NANRADRANB GA ONN ODOUR NRO ENON TRRRNNNO NAN 
THE NEW U SECRETARY OF STATE SHAKING HANDS 
RETIRING SECRETARY, AFTER TAKING THE OATH : GENERAL MARSHALL (L.) 


GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK SIGNING, WITH AN 
ORDER PROMULGATING THE REPUBLICAN CONSTITUTION 
ADOPTED ON CHRISTMAS DAY BY THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 


fl 
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AL (‘SCARFACE ’’) CAPONE. \ THE 


\ 


MR. JAMES .BYRNES, AND (CENTRE) PRESIDENT TRUMAN, 


General Marshall took the Oath as Secretary of State in President Truman's 
office in the White House on January 21. It was administered by Mr. Vinson, 
the Chief Justice, and, after the formal ceremony, the President addressed 
General Marshall. Mr. Byrnes, the retiring Secretary, who on the previous day 
had signed the peace treaties with Italy, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria as 
his last official act “as Secretary, is seen shaking hand* with his successor. 
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Notorious U.S. gangster, died in his palatial 

Miami home, aged forty-nine. Originally a 

bartender, he became bootlegger chief and 

controlled half the US. illegal liquor after the 

Prohibition Act. Said to be responsible for 

250 deaths ; made a huge fortune, and went 
to prison for income-tax evasion. 
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\ Headquarters, and afterwards the Ceneralissimo drank a toast, 


The new Republican constitution of China was adopted on Christmas, Day by 
the Constituent Assembly, and on December 31 Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
signed the document, using an ivory brush. The ceremony took place under a 
portrait of Dr. Sun-yat-sen, in the reception hall of the National Government 

“ Success to the 


onstitution,” which comes into force at Christmas 1947. 
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A WORD FOR THE TOWN AND TOWNSMEN. 
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“THE ENGLISH TOWNSMAN”: By THOMAS BURKE.* 


HE book I am reviewing is posthumous: its author 
died recently and before he was an old man. He 
first made his name with stories about the Chinese part of 
Limehouse, and his surname (though, as some maintain, 
ultimately Norman) was Irish. But his later books were 
those of a faithful indigenous Englishman, and that was 
what he was to meet. I met him but a few times, with long 
intervals between : each time I was struck by his modesty, 
conviviality, and wealth of unacademic scholarship; and 
I said to myself: ‘Some time I must see more of this 
man ; we might even make an expedition together into the 
wilds of Northamptonshire or Rutland.”” World Wars 
take notice of these plans: Burke has been compelled to 
an expedition on his own, and I shan’t be able to join 
him until a little later. In this book “ he being dead yet 
speaketh "’: his love of all that is best in our past and our 
present and our people, the Kings that won at Crécy and 
Agincourt and the charwomen who laughed at Hitler’s 
blitz (no German can ever think disaster funny unless it 
happens to somebody else) brings him back alive. And 
it brings him back putting a case. 

All the rage now (amongst the literary, I mean) is for 
the country, and Burke said to himself, or somebody else 
said it to him: “ Put in a word for the Town as Johnson 
and Lamb did before you.’’ He has put in his word. He 
maintains Aristotle’s statement (and the phrase, in Greek, 
implies an addiction to cities) that “‘man is a political 
animal.” He depicts London and other towns, in a series 
of lantern slides, through the centuries, with all the noble- 
men and mayors, apprentices and actors, forked beards 
and wigs. He pities the poor hermits, throughout the 
centuries, who were unable to enjoy the vast variety of 
the London scene, with its enduring types of scrivener 
and solicitor, priest and parson, cozener and confidence- 
man, gazetteer and ‘“‘ news-hound,” “ projector” and 
company promoter; and he found his feelings and 
imagination more deeply stirred by the footsteps of late 
pilgrims in the Strand, and the thought of the variety of 
manufacturing and middleman occupations there being 
carried on, than by the men and beasts who feed us as 
far as they are able, and the noble landscapes of 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


wasn’t that they were lying about their love for the 
country: the truth was that they were able to make 
the best of both worlds. 


London, 


WITH AN INSCRIPTION ON THE KEYSTONE 





“a GAME OF BILLIARDS’’—FROM A PRINT BY H. 
Devonshire, the Wolds and the Dales, the 
Thames, the Wye and the Severn. 

There is no dispute, really: Burke never 
wanted a town of ten millions: he produces 
a picture of Plaistow to show what Progress 
and Planning can do: it looks like An 
Habitation for Bees. He quotes Coleridge, 
in a letter written more than a hundred years 
ago: “It is this accursed practice of only 
considering what seems expedient for the 
occasion, disjointed from all principle of an 
enlarged system of action, of never listening 
to the true and unerring impulses of our 
better nature, which has led the colder-hearted 
men to the study of political Economy, 
which has turned our Parliament into a real 
committee of public safety. In it is all power 
vested; and in a few years we shall either 
be governed by an aristocracy or, what is 
still more likely, by a contemptible demo- 


BUNBURY 
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(circa 1780). 


TIPAPIN GOING FOR 
ALL NINE”: 
‘LADIES’ RECREA- 
TIONS : NINEPINS”’ 
—BY JOHN COLLET 
(1725-1780). 
From a Painting in the 
Collection of Viscount 
Bearsted, M.C. 


mustn’t be con- 
ceived of as a place 
difficult to get out 
of, nor Londoners 
as people who 
didn’t know how 
crops and animals 
grew: ‘“‘In_ those 
days, in whatever 
town our country- 
men lived, they 
were not so far from 
the scenes of their 
desires as city 
dwellers to-day. 
They had the 
country at their 
very door. in 


Vt 


in Elizabeth’s day, 





London, a five minutes’ walk from the Cornhill Conduit 
took them to Moorfields and the lanes and hedgerows of 
Finsbury. St. Giles and St. Martin’s were literally in the 
fields, and north and east of the Tower was open country. 
In provincial cities, of course, the country could be seen 
from the central streets. Thomas Hardy’s description of the 
Dorchester of the long ago would apply to most towns at 
the end of the Elizabethan age. The farmer’s boy, he 
said, could sit under his barley mow and throw a stone 
through the window of the Town Clerk. The reapers 
at work in the field could hail acquaintances at the 
street-corner. The judge, condemning a skeep-stealer, 
would do so to the accompaniment of bleats from the 
flock.on the slope to which the court-houses looked. 
The poet’s passion for the country, therefore, could be 
quickly gratified.” 

Burke makes out his case for the townsman as thoroughly 
as he can: he even supports his panegyric about the 
Cockney cheerfulness during the German bombing raids 
with statistics showing that the most rustic counties have 
the worst records in regard to seduction, bigamy and less 
venial offences. But for all his argument, the fact remains 
clear that he was of the past of Chaucer and William Morris 
and the Swedes and everybody who likes a_ balanced 
economy: that he liked variety, and every countryman 
to be within easy reach of a market town and a great 
church, and every citizen to be within easy reach of the 
country. 

There was a time when that wasn’t a dream but a fact. 
But we discovered, and worked, the contiguous coal and 
iron before anybody else, and we started steam and spin- 
ning-jennies and power-looms before anybody else, and we 
built up a colossal export trade and a moneylending revenue 
and became over-populated, and are now in a situation 
in which we are confronted with the alternatives of either 
living in vast blocks of flats or spreading all over the 
country and “‘ Living the Silkin Way.’’ For all Burke’s 
sturdy defence of townspeople and civic life, I can’t help 
thinking that, had he lived another ten years, he might 
have been found contentedly contemplating cairngorms 
in a cave in the Grampians. 
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SALE’’—FROM AN ENGRAVING BY ROBERT 
DIGHTON (1773). 


A PICTURE 


He had, at the last, an inkling of it him- 
self. He saw the menace of the Super-Town, 
the Euclidean Town without allowance for 
the soul: ‘“‘Our planners have left out 
human nature. They have forgotten that 
we have all, during the last few years, had 
such an overdose of Other People, such a 
pressure of the crowd, such an enforced and 
Jong-drawn endurance of the gregarious life, 
that instinct will carry us in the other direc- 
tion. We shall be in no mood for the com- 
munal life of the most Eden of’ Garden 
Cities. We shall not rejoice in communal 
service flats with communal housemaids and 
communal tennis-courts and communal radio. 
We shall not desert the little individual shop, 
whose owner knows our tastes, for the large, 
impersonal stores. We shall recoil from mass 
amusement in health-and- beauty parks. 


cratical oligarchy of glib economists.’’ The We shall not desert the little restaurant, 
town of Burke’s thinking was a cathedral whose proprietor takes an interest in us, 
or market he harks back to old for any municipal feeding centre. We shall 


town ; 
Chester or old Tewkesbury and the Guilds ; 
he talks of the fourteenth century, when the 
population of London was little over twenty 
thousand, and later days, when the nostalgia 
of the poets for green grass and rosy dairy- 
maids seemed, in a way, in odd contrast to 
their late nights and base associations. It 





© “The English Townsman : 
As He Is.” By Thomas Burke. 
(Batsford; 12s. 6d.) 


As He Wag and 
Iflustrated 


INDUSTRIAL TOWN 


. A BLOT THAT MUST BE ERASED.” 
Reproductions from “The English Townsman" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Batsford, Ltd. 





AN HABITATION FOR BEES; MASS HOUSING AT PLAISTOW, NEAR LONDON : “THE HIDEOUS 


not willingly give up our little villa in 
exchange for a corner of a large hive, where 
we share a common garden and look at roses 
which are only partly ours. Nor will the 
workers rush for communal kitchens or com- 
munal rest-rooms. There will rather, I fancy, 
be a great rush for hermitages.” 

The illustrations, as is usual with the firm 
of Batsford, are numerous and fine. The 
eighteenth-century ones, drawn from Hogarth, 
Rowlandson, Bunbury, etc., hardly seem to 
me to be recommendations of a town life. 
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VIKINGS OF THE KING’S FLIGHT: | 
AIRCRAFT FOR THE ROYAL TOUR. 
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A ROYAL VIKING, POWERED BY HERCULES 134 ENGINES, IN FLIGHT: ACCOMMODATION ° 
IS PROVIDED FOR TWENTY-ONE PASSENGERS AND RADAR EQUIPMENT IS FITTED. \ 
: 
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A ROYAL VIKING OF THE KING’S FLIGHT: THE VICKERS VIKING V.L.-245 WHICH 
WILL BE USED ON THE ROYAL TOUR OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
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THE REAR SALOON OF THE VIKING V.L.-246 WHICH WILL BE OCCUPIED BY H.M. THE KING AND 
HIS PERSONAL STAFF: LEFT, ABOVE TELEPHONE, ARE THE ALTIMETER CLOCK AND AIR-SPEED 
INDICATOR, 
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\ THE PANTRY OF THE VIKING V.L.-246, SHOWING THE SINK ‘ 
\ \ AND THE INTER-COMM. CALL-BOARD ABOVE IT. \ 
: ; 
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INTERIOR OF THE WORKSHOP FREIGHTER, LOOKING FORWARD OVER THE FITTING BENCH; SHOWING 
y A GRINDSTONE AND DRILLING MACHINE--A COMPREHENSIVE RANGE OF SPARES IS CARRIED, 
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HE King’s Flight was due to leave for South Africa at the end of January and to be at 

Cape Town when the Royal party arrives. The flight comprises four aircraft, Viking 
V.L.-246 and 247 are the Royal ‘aircraft; V.L.-245 is for the transport of personnel, and 
; 





V.L.-248 is the flying workshop. In design, the Royal Vikings, specially prepared for the 

personal use of their Majesties, are similar to the standard Vickers Vikings which carry pas- 

\ sengers on commercial airlines throughout the world. They are distinguishable, however, by 

certain interior refinements and by their external markings. In each cabin will be a specially 

designed indicator which automatically corrects the effect of decreasing density of the atmosphere 
as the air liner climbs higher and makes allowance for temperature. 











INTERIOR OF THE VIKING V.L.-248 WORKSHOP FREIGHTER, SHOWING 
THE DETACHABLE BENCH WITH TWO VICES AND FITTED TOOL-BOX, 
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THE SOVEREIGN TO WHOM THE EMPIRE WISHES BON VOYAGE. 


BY Stvpro Lisa. 


Skxetcn Portrait 
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His Majesty the King with the Queen and the Princesses, were due to leave 
Buckingham Palace yesterday, January 31, on the first stage of what will be a 
glorious progress through one of the most varied and beautiful lands of his Empire; 
and his subjects all over the globe wish him and his family god-speed and bon 
voyage. The tour will take the Royal family through almost every part of the 
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Union and Rhodesia, and they will see vineyards, goldfields, diamond - mines, 
granaries, game reserves, National parks, celebrated beauty spots and great cities 
Their visit will mark the first occasion on which a Sovereign has trod the veldt, 
and they will be welcomed by the native population as well as by. white in- 
habitants, and will see Indabas or native assemblies of Zulus and Basutos. 
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OUR GRACIOUS QUEEN, WHOM SOUTH AFRICA WAITS TO WELCOME. 


Portrait. BY Dorotuy WILDING. 
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South Africa awaits the arrival of their Majesties with breathless excitement and 
the most general enthusiasm imaginable. The fact that the Sovereign is accom- 
panied by his Queen and his daughters gives a friendly and personal touch to the 
visit; and the charm which characterises her Majesty's every word and gesture 
will add a glow of genial warmth to splendid State functions. Princess Elizabeth will 


HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
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celebrate her twenty-first birthday on April 21, just before the Royal party sail 
from Cape Town on April 24;'and the last scheduled ceremony for the Queen is on 
April 22, when the degree of Doctor of Laws honoris causa will be conferred on her. 
Her Majesty's ladies-in-waiting for the tour are Lady Harlech and Lady Delia Peel: 
and Lady Margaret Egerton is in attendance on Princess Elizabeth. 
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HE jubilant 
cannonade of 

“The Alchemist,” now roaring away from the 

batteries of the Old Vic, may encourage other 
Jonson revivals. Since the eighteenth century the London 
stage has rarely been sealed of the tribe of Ben. Most 
people have had to make do with Jonson in the study 
and this can never be more than a half-and-half affair. The 
best of the plays, intricately constructed, torrential in 
language, are strongly, richly, of the theatre. I am not 
pining for “‘ The New Inn ”—the failure of which Ben took 
so sourly—or those other mechanical pieces when he was 
working a weary treadmill; but “ The Silent Woman ” has 
surely been silent too long, and the grand hurly 
of “ Bartholomew Fair” should again have its 
hour in London. (The Marlowe Society, I hear, 
is presenting it at Cambridge in March). 

Meanwhile, we can bow to the Old Vic for re- 
storing “‘ The Alchemist,” that frolic wind around 
the nook of Blackfriars where Subtle (George 
Relph) sits with crystal and crucible and stuffed 
alligator, and Face (Ralph Richardson) acts 
exuberantly as decoy. The revival surges in both 
its high spirits and its speed. Nicholas Hannen, 
as Sir Epicure Mammon, voluptuary, does 
honour to those speeches which Jonson fired 
with a Renaissance splendour. 

Late-comers to the New may marvel at the 
entrance of “Captain” Face in his_ scarlet 
regimentals. Setting and costume have been put 
forward a hundred years, though there is no 
special reason for it. Our revivalists have this 
amiable habit of shuffling the periods and trying 
a play of one age in the costume of another. 
During the ‘forties we have seen the device used 
unexpectedly in two comedies of epigram. Lons- 
dale’s “‘ The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” went back 
from the "twenties to the Edwardians (gaining 
a little in poise, but not much else), and 
Maugham’s Edwardian ‘‘ Lady Frederick’ has 
become a late-Victorian bustle-piece in the revival 








RESTORATION NIGHTS. 


for us the dews-and-damps of “ The Duchess of Malfi.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher, busy romantics, are represented 
intermittently by ‘‘ The Knight of the Burning Pestle ”’ ; 
Dekker rests upon ‘ The Shoemaker’s Holiday.” But 
where is Peele, where Massinger (with the famous part of 
Overreach, the usurer), where Chapman or Ford—though 
Mr. Wolfit has gallantly remembered “’Tis Pity ”’—and 
where Heywood or James Shirley? Anywhere, it seems, 
except in the theatre for which they wrote. 

So across the years. Dryden? A _ recent revival 
burnished “‘ Marriage a la Mode ”’ : the other plays slumber. 
The Restoration stage proper (or improper) is illuminated 
for us by the sheen of Congreve, like sun on ice, and the 





brethren of the well- 
made play, have had 
less staying power. Indeed, Jones has been in eclipse, 

though a moderate Embassy Theatre revival of 

“Mrs. Dane’s Defence” the other day showed what a 
craftsman he could be in the four-wheeler drama. Lately, 
Pinero’s fortune has been only a little better. Yet he was a 
master of narrative : the Arts revivals of ‘‘ The Magistrate ”’ 
and “ The Thunderbolt ” must have startled many young 
playgoers for whom he was only a museum-label on a copy 
of ‘“ Tanqueray.” ‘‘ The Thunderbolt ” remains an exciting 
dramatic statement. ‘The Magistrate,” from the roaring 
’eighties at the Court, a gambol by gas-light that puts most 
modern farces in the shade, makes us wonder 
why “ Charley’s Aunt ”’ capered through the years 
while a much funnier play was on the shelf. 
(True, ‘‘ The Magistrate)’ was the root of a musical 
comedy during the First World War, but Pinero 
does not depend upon‘ extraneous aids.) 

Next to Shaw, Somerset Maugham has been 
the first choice for revival, and not only in the 
period disguise of ‘‘ Lady Frederick.” ‘‘ The 
Circle” and “‘ The Breadwinner ” still hold the 
stage with ease. ‘‘Our Betters” failed last 
autumn because the cast toyed with it, stroked 
it, instead of treating it mercilessly. There can 
be no softness here: ‘“‘ Our Betters ’’ must have 
a company to match it, diamonds to cut diamond. 
In most of his work Maugham’s astringent wit 
acts as a preservative. Barrie lacks the same 
quality, though the best of his plays have worn 
well. Lob’s wood in “‘ Dear Brutus ’”’ keeps its 
silvered magic, and nothing can harm the first act 
of ‘‘ What Every Woman Knows.” But some 
of the gauzier dialogue is beginning to fray. 

Ideas, poetry, wit, ingenuity of plot—with- 
out one or more of these qualities no play is 
likely to stand revival, though there have been 
queer exceptions. (Gusto by itself is not enough, 
as we have found often in the revived farces.) 
Some managers, resurrection men, seem in the 





at the Savoy. Neither change matters: each MAGNIFICENTLY PRESENTED BY THE OLD VIC THEATRE COMPANY—‘‘ THE past to have dredged the long-run lists in the 


conforms with the fashion of the last few years ALCHEMIST,’ 


” AT THE NEW THEATRE: (L. TO R.) SUBTLE, THE ALCHEMIST hope that, after a decent interval, a play that 


for epigram-in-costume. Hence the urgent call (GEORGE RELPH); DOL COMMON, A BAWD (JOYCE REDMAN); FACE, THE HOUSE-_ triumphed once must inevitably triumph again. 


of the Wilde, the long runs of “An Ideal KEEPER (RALPH RICHARDSON) ; 


THE THREE ROGUES OF BEN JONSON’S COMEDY. It might have succeeded in the first place because 


Husband” and of “‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan” Described as the Old Vic’s best-acted play, “The Alchemist,” by Ben Jonson, is one of the most it was in a current fashion, or was adroitly 


(‘mirrors meant to glass the opulent ’’) which effective and enjoyable 


have kept their setting of the 'nineties, though 
one day, no doubt, some producer will thrust them 
into the Regency. As a rule, this general post with the 
periods is a harmless affectation—few were troubled early 
in the war when “ The Beggar’s Opera” shot suddenly 
into the London of Cruikshank—but there was less excuse, 
I think, for the wiggery of a William-and-Mary “ Othello” 
at Cambridge a few years back. There the producer was 
borne off by some fantastic enthusiasm. 

Happily, Robertson’s “‘ Caste” (that rose rewived) is 
permitted at the Duke of York’s, as at Hammersmith, to 
remain in its own time. We could hardly have condoned 
the uprooting of 
the little house in 
Stangate. It is both 
odd ‘and pleasant 
to find Jonson and 
Robertson as neigh- 
bours in St. Martin’s 
Lane—on the one 
hand the Jacobean 
roistering, the Jon- 
sonian parade of 
humours; on the 
other the gentler 
realism of the mid- 
Victorian, the 
historic tinkle of 
teacups that 
sounded so strangely 
eighty years ago 
among the solemn 
pomps of the 
London theatre. 
Both revivals are 
justifiable and wel- 
come—a salute we 
cannot give always 
to some of the 
curious revenanis 
that glide back to 
the West End stage. 

No one has yet 
probed the revival 
mystery. All we 
know is that certain 
plays appear regu- 


larly, while others— A SCENE FROM GLEN BYAM SHAW’S MASTERFUL PRODUCTION. 
4 ANTONY (GODFREY TEARLE); ENOBARBUS (ANTHONY QUAYLE) ; 
worth—are shelved CANIDIUS (MICHAEL KENT); OLD SOLDIER (PATRICK ROSS) ; ACTED AT THE PICCADILLY THEATRE. 

PART OF ANTONY “ WITH THE PROPER SUNSET GLOW,” 


theatre “Antony and Cleopatra,” full of scattered scenes, is one of the hardest tragedies to confine within the narrow limits of the modern stage. Glen Byam Shaw has the satirical farce of 
In our issue of January 18 Mr. J.C. Trewin described the current production at the Piccadilly “The Alchemist.’ 


of often comparable 


in darkness until a 
repertory 
or private society 
flashes its benevo- 
lent ray. (The neglect of Jonson is a prime example.) 
Shakespeare, and rightly, has dominated the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean revivals. Even so, we should have more of his 
contemporaries than an occasional Marlowe, an occasional 
Jonson (usually “ Volpone "’) and, very rarely, a Webster, 
First Gravedigger of the Jacobeans. It was exceptional 
when John Gielgud at the Haymarket powerfully restored 





AND SILIUS (LESLIE SANDS). 


proved one of the happy few who have managed to do it successfully. 


situations with which the play abounds. 


smoky flare of Wycherley. It appears to be established 
that in the eighteenth century there were no dramatists 
except Farquhar and Vanbrugh at the beginning, and 
Sheridan and Goldsmith (the last two in a small camp 
labelled Old Comedy) seventy years on. Between them 
is Gay’s “‘ Beggar’s Opera.” Lillo, we gather, has to be 
burlesqued—usually an embarrassing business—and, with 
one Old Vic exception, it is long since London celebrated 
the Colmans. After Sheridan there is another leap for- 
ward to Robertson (‘‘ Caste’’ but not “ Ours” and the 
rest), with a fleeting wayside 
halt at Boucicault’s ‘‘ London 
Assurance.” Then at last we 
approach the light again, with 
Shaw and Wilde, Pinero and 
Jones, the dazzle of the 
eighteen-nineties 


Theatre as “a worthy production in the wisest modern manner.” 


After this date the plays chosen for revival depend on 
managerial “‘ taste and fancy,” and sometimes the fancy 
is capricious. Shaw, inevitably, is the most frequent 
choice. His major works have an unconquerable vitality, 
and even the one-act episodes—those dew-drops from the 
lion’s mane—bounce happily upon the stage. Two of 
Shaw’s contemporaries, Pinero and Jones, great twin 





roductions of recent years. Packed with detailed observation of tricksters advertised, or had a dominating actor or—as 
and their victims, the Old Vic Company never fail to make the most of the rich comedy and exciting in the Aldwych farces of happy memory— 


a nearly perfect team, No matter; to the 
resurrection men a long run once means a long run 
always, though the records show that this is seldom 
true. (Again there have been exceptions, notably 
Coward’s “ Private Lives,” with its “two violent acids 
bubbling about together.”) During the war we had 
a queue of revivals, some chosen obviously by this 
rule-of-thumb. How else to explain the return of “A 
Little Bit of Fluff’’ or “‘ Baby Mine ” ? 

Still, we shall remember the war years less for the 
commonplace traffic of the theatre than for the high spirit 
of the classic revivals, an Old Masters’ assault on the West 
End, It was sad that at a time when they would have 
been welcomed, we had no modern poetic plays to take the 
tide at the flood. Audiences were ready, and are ready 
still, for language of riches and lustre, for what Kipling 
called ‘‘the magic of the necessary words . . . words 
that may become alive and walk up and down in the hearts 
of the hearers.’’ 
The other day a 
group of London 
students, directed 
by Basil Ashmore, 
had the daring to 
revive Flecker’s 
little-known ‘‘ Don 
Juan.” In_ spite 
of inexperienced 
speaking, the best 
of* the verse— 
known better out 
of its context— 
came through 
strongly in the 
theatre and made us 
wish that Flecker’s 
light had shone 
throughout this 
puzzling piece as 
clearly as it did in 
the lines for the 
dying patriot. 

Flecker, Ibsen 
(the Arts Theatre's 
“Master Builder ”’), 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,” AT THE PICCADILLY THEATRE: ‘‘NOW I FEED MYSELF WITH MOST DELICIOUS POISON ’’—A FINE Robertson, Jonson 
. INTERPRETATION OF CLEOPATRA BY DAME EDITH EVANS IN ONE OF —the year’s restor- 
SHAKESPEARE'S MOST DIFFICULT TRAGEDIES, BRILLIANTLY PRODUCED AND ation nights have 


MR. GODFREY TEARLE PLAYS THE opened well, First 
by a long way is 


Here are wit, 
ingenuity, gusto, even poetry, and here, too, is some of 
the ripest acting on our stage. It is worth going to the 
New merely to see Ralph Richardson (whose knighthood 
all will greet) as he flickers with a persuasive -relish from 
one disguise to the next. Cyrano, Priestley’s Inspector, 
and now the cony-catching Face—there (even for the Vic) 
is a trinity indeed! J. C. Trewin. 
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Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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INDIAN OCEAN 


FEBRUARY. 


17 and 18. Cape Town. 

19. Simonstown. 
. Paarl and Stellenbosch. 
. Cape Town. 
. Worcester. 
. No engagements. | 
. George and Oudtshoorn. 
. Graaff Reinet. 
and 27. Port Elizabeth. 
. Alicedale and Grahams- 
town. 


MARCH (continued). 


18. Pietermaritzburg. 

19. Gingindhlovu and 
Eshowe. 

20 to 23. Durban. 

24. Vryheid. 

25. Swaziland. 

26. Ermelo and Standerton. 

27 and 28. Kruger National 
Park. 

28. Nelspruit. 

29 to 31. Pretoria. 

30. No engagements. 


| 


MARCH. e 

1 and 3. Alice, Lovedale, and 
East London. 

2. No engagements. 

4. Kingwilliamstown. 

5. Umtata. 

6. Queenstown and Aliwal 
North. 

7, 8, and 9. Bloemfontein. 

10. Kroonstad and Bethle- 
hem. 

11. Ladybrand. 

12. Basutoland. 

13. Harrismith 
srnith. 

14to 17. Natal National Park | 
and Estcourt. ! 


APRIL. 


1. Johannesburg. 

2. Benoni, Johannesburg and 
Krugersdorp. 

3. Pietersburg. 

4 to 6. No engagements. 

7. Depart by air for Southern 
Rhodesia. 

8 to 16. Rhodesia and Bech- 
uanaland Protectorate. 

17. Mafeking. 

18. Kimberley. 

19, Beaufort West. 

20 to 24. Cape Town. 





and Lady- 





THE ROUTE OF THE ROYAL FAMILY’S 65-DAY TOUR OF SOUTH AFRICA WHICH WILL COVER 10,000 MILES. 


Their Majesties, with the Princesses, are due to leave Portsmouth to-day (February 1) 
in Vanguard for Cape Town, which has been selected as the starting, and return, 
point of their 10,000-mile tour of South Africa. They will arrive on February 17, 
and with Cape Town as a centre, visit Simonstown, Paarl and Stellenbosch ; ten days 
later the royal party proceed to Port Elizabeth on the east coast, and will also visit 
neighbouring inland towns. The route then lies northwards to East London, Durban, 
Pretoria, and Johannesburg, and includes the journey in Viking aircraft of the King's 
Flight from Pretoria to Salisbury, in Southern Rhodesia. Returning south again the 





royal family will visit Mafeking, Kimberley and Beaufort West, reaching Cape Town 
on April 20 where, on the following day, H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth will celebrate 
her twenty-first birthday. On April 24 after a State luncheon at the City Hall, the 
royal party will embark in Vanguard, which will then sail from Cape Town. By 
studying ‘the pictorial map of the royal route on this page the reader will see that 
their Majesties will have an opportunity to visit not only the show-places of South 
Africa, such as the Victoria Falls, but also the industrial centres; the vineyards and 
the farms. Their Majesties are expected also to visit Rhodes’ tomb in the Matopo Hills. 
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The World of the Cheatre. 





HE jubilant 
cannonade of 

“The Alchemist,” now roaring away from the 

batteries of the Old Vic, may encourage other 
Jonson revivals. Since the eighteenth century the London 
stage has rarely been sealed of the tribe of Ben. Most 
people have had to make do with Jonson in the study 
and this can never be more than a half-and-half affair. The 
best of the plays, intricately constructed, torrential in 
language, are strongly, richly, of the theatre. I am not 
pining for ‘“ The New Inn ’’—the failure of which Ben took 
so sourly—or those other mechanical pieces when he was 
working a weary treadmill; but “* The Silent Woman ”’ has 
surely been silent too long, and the grand hurly 
of “ Bartholomew Fair” should again have its 
hour in London. (The Marlowe Society, I hear, 
is presenting it at Cambridge in March). 

Meanwhile, we can bow to the Old Vic for re- 
storing “ The Alchemist,” that frolic wind around 
the nook of Blackfriars where Subtle (George 
Relph) sits with crystal and crucible and stuffed 
alligator, and Face (Ralph Richardson) acts 
exuberantly as decoy. The revival surges in both 
its high spirits and its speed. Nicholas Hannen, 
as Sir Epicure Mammon, voluptuary, does 
honour to those speeches which Jonson fired 
with a Renaissance splendour. 

Late-comers to the New may marvel at the 
entrance of ‘‘Captain’”’ Face in his scarlet 
regimentals. Setting and costume have been put 
forward a hundred years, though there is no 
special reason for it. Our revivalists have this 
amiable habit of shuffling the periods and trying 
a play of one age in the costume of another. 
During the ‘forties we have seen the device used 
unexpectedly in two comedies of epigram. Lons- 
dale’s “ The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” went back 
from the ‘twenties to the Edwardians (gaining 
a little in poise, but not much else), and 
Maugham’s Edwardian ‘ Lady Frederick” has 
become a late-Victorian bustle-piece in the revival 
at the Savoy. Neither change matters: each 
conforms with the fashion of the last few years 
for epigram-in-costume. Hence the urgent call 
of the Wilde, the long runs of “An Ideal 
Husband” and of “ Lady Windermere’s Fan” 
(‘‘ mirrors meant to glass the opulent”) which 
have kept their setting of the ‘nineties, though 
one day, no doubt, some producer will thrust them 
into the Regency. As a rule, this general post with the 
periods is a harmless affectation—few were troubled early 
in the war when “ The Beggar’s Opera” shot suddenly 
into the London of Cruikshank—but there was less excuse, 
I think, for the wiggery of a William-and-Mary “ Othello ” 
at Cambridge a few years back. There the producer was 
borne off by some fantastic enthusiasm. 

Happily, Robertson’s “‘ Caste” (that rose revived) is 
permitted at the Duke of York’s, as at Hammersmith, to 
remain in its own time. We could hardly have condoned 
the uprooting of 
the little house in 
Stangate. It is both 
odd ‘and pleasant 
to find Jonson and 
Robertson as neigh- 
bours in St. Martin’s 
Lane—on the one 
hand the Jacobean 
roistering, the Jon- 
sonian parade of 
humours; on the 
other the gentler 
realism of the mid- 
Victorian, the 
historic tinkle of 
teacups that 
sounded so strangely 
eighty years ago 
among the solemn 
pomps of the 
London theatre. 

soth revivals are 
justifiable and wel- 
come—a salute we 
cannot give always 
to some of the 
curious revenants 
that glide back to 
the West End stage. 

No one has yet 
probed the revival 
mystery. All we 
know is that certain 
plays appear regu- 
larly, while others— 
of often comparable 
worth—are shelved 
in darkness until a 
repertory theatre 
or private society 
flashes its benevo- 
lent ray. (The neglect of Jonson is a prime example.) 
Shakespeare, and rightly, has dominated the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean revivals. Even so, we should have more of his 
contemporaries than an occasional Marlowe, an occasional 
Jonson (usually “‘ Volpone *') and, very rarely, a Webster, 
First Gravedigger of the Jacobeans. It was exceptional 
when John Gielgud at the Haymarket powerfully restored 








MAGNIFICENTLY PRESENTED BY THE OLD VIC 
ALCHEMIST,” AT THE NEW THEATRE: (L. TO R.) SUBTLE, THE ALCHEMIST 
(GEORGE RELPH); DOL COMMON, A BAWD (JOYCE REDMAN); FACE, 
THE THREE ROGUES OF BEN JONSON’S COMEDY. 
Described as the Old Vic’s best-acted play, ‘‘ The Alchemist,”” by Ben Jonson, is one of the most 
1 roductions of recent years. Packed with detailed observation of tricksters 
and their victims, the Old Vic Company never fail to make the most of the rich comedy and exciting in the Aldwych farces of happy memory— 


KEEPER (RALPH RICHARDSON) ; 


effective and enjoyable 





“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,” AT THE PICCADILLY THEATRE: 

A SCENE FROM GLEN BYAM SHAW’S MASTERFUL PRODUCTION. 

ANTONY (GODFREY TEARLE); ENOBARBUS (ANTHONY QUAYLE) ; 

CANIDIUS (MICHAEL KENT); OLD SOLDIER (PATRICK ROSS) ; 
AND SILIUS (LESLIE SANDS). 


“ Antony and Cleopatra,” full of scattered scenes, is one of the hardest tragedies to confine within the narrow 
proved one of the happy few who have managed to do it successfully. In our issue of January 18 Mr. J. C. Trewin described the current production at the Piccadilly 


RESTORATION NIGHTS. 


for us the dews-and-damps of “ The Duchess of Malfi.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher, busy romantics, are represented 
intermittently by ‘‘ The Knight of the Burning Pestle ”’ ; 
Dekker rests upon ‘“ The Shoemaker’s Holiday.” But 
where is Peele, where Massinger (with the famous part of 
Overreach, the usurer), where Chapman or Ford—though 
Mr. Wolfit has gallantly remembered ‘“’Tis Pity ”’—and 
where Heywood or James Shirley? Anywhere, it seems, 
except in the theatre for which they wrote. 

So across the years. Dryden? A _ recent revival 
burnished “ Marriage a la Mode ’”’ : the other plays slumber. 
The Restoration stage proper (or improper) is illuminated 
for us by the sheen of Congreve, like sun on ice, and the 


THEATRE 


situations with which the play abounds. 


smoky flare of Wycherley. It appears to be established 
that in the eighteenth century there were no dramatists 
except Farquhar and Vanbrugh at the beginning, and 
Sheridan and Goldsmith (the last two in a small camp 
labelled Old Comedy) seventy years on. Between them 
is Gay’s “‘ Beggar’s Opera.’”’ Lillo, we gather, has to be 
burlesqued—usually an embarrassing business—and, with 
one Old Vic exception, it is long since London celebrated 
the Colmans. After Sheridan there is another leap for- 
ward to Robertson (‘‘ Caste’ but not ‘“ Ours” and the 
rest), with a fleeting wayside 
halt at Boucicault’s ‘‘ London 
Assurance.”” Then at last we 
approach the light again, with 
Shaw and Wilde, Pinero and 
Jones, the dazzle of the 
eighteen-nineties 


eatre as “a worthy production in the wisest modern manner,” 


After this date the plays chosen for revival depend on 
managerial “taste and fancy,” and sometimes the fancy 
is capricious. Shaw, inevitably, is the most frequent 
choice. His major works have an unconquerable vitality, 
and even the one-act episodes—those dew-drops from the 
lion’s mane—bounce happily upon the stage. Two of 
Shaw’s contemporaries, Pinero and Jones, great twin 





COMPANY—"“ THE 


THE HOUSE- 





“NOW I FEED MYSELF WITH MOST DELICIOUS POISON "—A FINE 

, INTERPRETATION OF CLEOPATRA BY DAME EDITH EVANS IN ONE OF 

SHAKESPEARE’S MOST DIFFICULT TRAGEDIES, BRILLIANTLY PRODUCED AND 

ACTED AT THE PICCADILLY THEATRE, 
PART OF ANTONY “‘ WITH THE PROPER SUNSET GLOW.” 

limits of the modern stage. Glen Byam Shaw has 


brethren of the well- 
made play, have had 
less staying power. Indeed, Jones has been in eclipse, 
though a moderate Embassy Theatre revival of 
““Mrs. Dane’s Defence’”’ the other day showed what a 
craftsman he could be in the four-wheeler drama. Lately, 
Pinero’s fortune has been only a little better. Yet he was a 
master of narrative : the Arts revivals of “‘ The Magistrate ” 
and “ The Thunderbolt ’’ must have startled many young 
playgoers for whom he was only a museum-label on a copy 
of “ Tanqueray.” ‘‘ The Thunderbolt ” remains an exciting 
dramatic statement. ‘‘ The Magistrate,” from the roaring 
’eighties at the Court, a gambol by gas-light that puis most 
modern farces in the shade, makes us wonder 
why “ Charley’s Aunt ”’ capered through the years 
while a much funnier play was on the shelf. 
(True, ‘‘ The Magistrate;” was the root of a musical 
comedy during the First World War, but Pinero 
does not depend upon‘ extraneous aids.) 

Next to Shaw, Somerset Maugham has been 
the first choice for revival, and not only in the 
period disguise of ‘‘ Lady Frederick.” ‘‘ The 
Circle” and “‘ The Breadwinner ”’ still hold the 
stage with ease. ‘“‘Our Betters”’ failed last 
autumn because the cast toyed with it, stroked 
it, instead of treating it mercilessly. There can 
be no softness here: ‘‘ Our Betters ’’ must have 
a company to match it, diamonds to cut diamond. 
In most of his work Maugham’s astringent wit 
acts as a preservative. Barrie lacks the same 
quality, though the best of his plays have worn 
well. Lob’s wood in “ Dear Brutus ”’ keeps its 
silvered magic, and nothing can harm the first act 
of ‘‘ What Every Woman Knows.” But some 
of the gauzier dialogue is beginning to fray. 

~ Ideas, poetry, wit, ingenuity of plot—with- 
out one or more of these qualities no play is 
likely to stand revival, though there have been 
queer exceptions. (Gusto by itself is not enough, 
as we have found often in the revived farces.) 
Some managers, resurrection men, seem in the 
past to have dredged the long-run lists in the 
hope that, after a decent interval, a play that 
triumphed once must inevitably triumph again. 
It might have succeeded in the first place because 
it was in a current fashion, or was adroitly 
advertised, or had a dominating actor or—as 





a nearly perfect team. No matter; to the 
resurrection men a long run once means a long run 
always, though the records show that this is seldom 
true. (Again there have been exceptions, notably 
Coward’s “ Private Lives,’”’ with its ‘‘ two violent acids 
bubbling about together.’’) During the war we had 
a queue of revivals, some chosen obviously by this 
rule-of-thumb. How else to explain the return of “A 
Little Bit of Fluff” or ‘‘ Baby Mine” ? 

Still, we shall remember the war years less for the 
commonplace traffic of the theatre than for the high spirit 
of the classic revivals, an Old Masters’ assault on the West 
End, It was sad that at a time when they would have 
been welcomed, we had no modern poetic plays to take the 
tide at the flood. Audiences were ready, and are ready 
still, for language of riches and lustre, for what Kipling 
called ‘‘ the magic of the necessary words . . . words 
that may become alive and walk up and down in the hearts 
of the hearers,” 
The other day a 
group of London 
students, directed 
by Basil Ashmore, 
had the daring to 
revive Flecker’s 
little-known “ Don 
Juan.” In_ spite 
of inexperienced 
speaking, the best 
of* the verse— 
known better out 
of its context— 
came through 
strongly in the 
theatre and made us 
wish that Flecker’s 
light had shone 
throughout this 
puzzling piece as 
clearly as it did in 
the lines for the 
dying patriot. 

Flecker, Ibsen 
(the Arts Theatre’s 
‘Master Builder”’), 
Robertson, Jonson 
—the year’s restor- 
ation nights have 
opened well, First 
by a long way is 
the satirical farce of 
“The Alchemist.” 
Here are wit, 
ingenuity, gusto, even poetry, and here, too, is some of 
the ripest acting on our stage. It is worth going to the 
New merely to see Ralph Richardson (whose knighthood 
all will greet) as he flickers with a persuasive -relish from 
one disguise to the next. Cyrano, Priestley’s Inspector, 
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and now the cony-catching Face—there (even for the Vic) * 


is a trinity indeed ! J. C. Trewin. 
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SOUTH AFRICA: A PICTORIAL MAP OF THE ROUTE. 


Drawn BY owR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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Bare: T €LIZABETH 


(FEB. 26-27) 


SIMONSTOWN 


(FEB.19) 


ENGLISH MILES 
1090 
Zoe eS 


FEBRUARY. 


17 and 18. Cape Town. 

19. Simonstown. 
. Paarl and Stellenbosch. 
. Cape Town. 
. Worcester. 
. No engagements. 
. George and Oudtshoorn. 
. Graaff Reinet. 
and 27. Port Elizabeth. 
. Alicedale and Grahams- 
town. 


MARCH. ie 

1 and 3. Alice, Lovedale, and 
East London. 

2. No engagements. 

4. Kingwilliamstown. 

5. Umtata. 

6. Queenstown and Aliwal 
North. 

7, 8, and 9. Bloemfontein. 

10. Kroonstad and Bethle- 


hem. 

11. Ladybrand. 

12. Basutoland. 

13. Harrismith and Lady- 
smith. 

14 to 17. Natal National Park 
and Estcourt. 





MARCH (continued). 

18. Pietermaritzburg. 

19. Gingindhlovu and 
Eshowe. 

20 to 23. Durban. 

24. Vryheid. 

25. Swaziland. 

26. Ermelo and Standerton. 

27 and 28. Kruger National 
Park. 

28. Nelspruit. 

29 to 31. Pretoria. 

30. No engagements. 


APRIL. 


1. Johannesburg. 

2. Benoni, Johannesburg and 
Krugersdorp. 

3. Pietersburg. 

4 to 6. No engagements. 

7. Depart by air for Southern 
Rhodesia. 

8 to 16. Rhodesia and Bech- 
uanaland Protectorate. 
. Mafeking. 
Kimberley. 
. Beaufort West. 
to 24. Cape Town. 





THE ROUTE OF THE ROYAL FAMILY’S 65-DAY TOUR OF SOUTH AFRICA WHICH WILL COVER 10,000 MILES. 


Their Majesties, with the Princesses, are due to leave Portsmouth to-day (February 1) 
in Vanguard for Cape Town, which has been selected as the starting, and return, 
point of their 10,000-mile tour of South Africa. They will arrive on February 17, 
and with Cape Town as a centre, visit Simonstown, Paarl and Stellenbosch; ten days 
later the royal party proceed to Part Elizabeth on the east coast, and will also visit 
neighbouring inland towns. The route then lies northwards to East London, Durban, 
Pretoria, and Johannesburg, and includes the journey in Viking aircraft of the King’s 
Flight from Pretoria to Salisbury, in Southern Rhodesia. Returning south again the 


royal family will visit Mafeking, Kimberley and Beaufort West, reaching Cape Town 


on April 20 where, on the following day, 
her twenty-first birthday. 
royal party will embark in Vanguard, which will then sail from Cape Town. 


H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth will 
On April 24 after a State luncheon at the City Hall, the 


celebrate 


By 





studying the pictorial map of the royal route on this page the reader will see that 
their Majesties will have an opportunity to visit not only the show-places of South 
Africa, such as the Victoria Falls, but also the industrial centres; the vineyards and 
the farms. Their Majesties are expected also to visit Rhodes’ tomb in the Matopo Hills. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


SUALLY there is a sadness about stories that depend on the flight of time; in 
their progress from generation to generation, or even from youth to age, they 

take the heart out of one—at the very least, they take the gilt off the gingerbread. 
What was it all for? What is the point of life? . Even through layers of optimistic 
intent this dreary little question may raise its head, and a happy ending is no 
since time and change have no ending. The doubt must simply not arise. 


answer, 
And, after all, it need not. ‘“‘ Between the Twilights,’’ by Dorothy Charques 
(Hamish Hamilton; 9s. 6d.), might well provoke it; in the first chapter Margaret 


Furness comes home a bride, at the end her hair is white, and in a sense her time is over— 
it has flowed away imperceptibly, and she has done no more with it than other people. 
do not feel that all is vain, or ask why she lived. For the “ point” of life, 
here, is in its texture, in its very flow. And in the village of Alne, that seems enough. 

Alne is full of children—with the little Furnesses, and lonely little Brock, and 
scornful, self-sufficing Tamlin in the foreground. And they are attractive one and 
all, from Tamlin down to the youngest Furness, fat little Plompartay ; it would be 
fun and poetry and romance just to watch them grow. Meanwhile, other lives are 
going to decay; the timber yard still encloses a little bit of pure evil, but the strange, 
unhappy saga of the Tuftons and Doddingtons has begun to drift out of time. 
There is a degree of symmetry: flags and celebrations on Mafeking night, and again 
on Empire Day, and once more for the armistice in 1918. There is an area of dusk 
and guesswork—but in this, the third volume of a trilogy, as in real experience, one 
must take something for granted; life was going on before, and one must pick up 
the threads. Yet here and there a finished pattern will emerge; Brock, with his 
self-distrust, his hatred of Tamlin and rivalry for Barbara Nancy, will complete the 
circle traced in childhood and disappear. In the long war, other threads will be 
broken off with a cruel irrelevance—only here the saddest facts are not cruel; time 
and human kindness flow over them and change their colour. And in this flow of time, 
again as in real experience, a country walk, an afternoon by the river, an old couple in a 
railway carriage, the sudden roll of a drum may work on the imagination like great events. 

It is not easy to convey the charm of this book, its delicate, restrained poetry. 
Much lies in the style, much in the beauti- 
ful and varied landscape. For Alne is 
lovely—lovely and very English, changing 
and continuous as the village life. 

The American ‘ Wildwood,’’ by 
Josephine W. Johnson (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.), 
also relies on style and feeling; it is a 
serious work. Indeed, it might be 
summed up as a long, elaborate scream 
of pain and frustration. The scream is 
long ; the novel, though a “ slim volume,” 
is at least long enough, for such monoto- 
nous agony must have its limits. 

Edith has been adopted, at thirteen, 
by her distant relatives Valerie and 
Matthew Pierre, an old couple who had 
never seen her. What was her early 
life, and how she came to be so crushed 
in advance, we do not quite know. But 
Wildwood, from the very first, is a place 
of torment. The Pierres mean her to 
be happy, but they are set and selfish, 
and besides she has let them down. 
Matthew, a bird-lover, was expecting a 
tiny child, a little gold thing to flit and 
chirrup and amuse him with its neat 
little ways, and the sight of this awkward, 
half-grown girl was almost too much for 
him. Now he simply does not bother. 
As for Valerie, she accepts the “ cross” 
and prays that Edith may not be ill, 
for that would be so upsetting. In such 
an atmosphere, the child’s diffidence 
rapidly becomes pathological. She knows 
that nobody wants her; she longs for 
love, success, approval with a sick 
passion ; she feels herself a monster of 
sin and ugliness, plopping out a toad, 
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like the wicked child in the fairy-tale, THE ‘‘ CROSSING THE CEREMONIES 
every time she opens her lips. At IN RENOWN IN 1927, 
school the plainest girls, the morons, On February 1, 1927, the King and Queen, 


gather round her by instinct. She is not 
allowed to stay for games or anything else ; 
would get involved, says Matthew. 
She is not allowed to learn dancing—that might keep her out after dark. But when 
she is sixteen, they give a party for her, since the world expects it. A party, and 
she cannot dance! The anguish of this occasion ought to kill her outright. 

And all the rest is in a way anti-climax, for there can be no lower depths, and 
ascent is barred; any gleam of hope serves as a device to renew the agony. The 
scenes of childhood, though black beyond all reason, are really poignant, but they start 
the book on too high a note. And though the writing is imaginative, it strains too much. 

With “ Holdfast,’’ by A. G. Street (Faber; 8s. 6d.), we emerge into open country 
and robust health of mind. Phebe Carpenter’s young husband has gone to war. 
Her first reaction is collapse; but after three months of idleness, and a severe 
talking-to from their wise old neighbour, ‘‘ Uncle Phil,” she sees the light and settles 
down to running the farm. It is uphill work for a novice, and a woman, too; but 
Uncle Phil makes such a good job of her that presently she can walk alone. Indeed, 
being young and energetic, she gets the start of him—effecting a total change from 
pasture to ploughland, buying and installing the very latest machinery, controlling 
her foreman hike a master and her new land girls like a hospital matron. Yet all 
the time she is only a loving wife, longing to abdicate and sew on buttons for the 
rest of her days. And so the rights of man come through intact; while the farming 
problems, as usual when Mr. Street is their exponent, have a profound charm, how- 
ever vaguely one apprehends them. 

“ The Lonely Skier,’’ by Hammond Innes (Collins; 7s. 6d.), is the story of a film—the 
true story behind an imaginary film of a true story. Which sounds, and is, rather complicated. 

Derek Engles, the director, has sent the hero to Col da Varda, ostensibly to write 
a script—really, because he thinks things are going to happen there; it is his dream 
to make a thriller that really happened. And sure enough, this mountain hut in 
the Dolomites, this “sunny snow Paradise,”’ linked with the outer world by a cable- 
sleigh, or not linked at all, has drawn together a strange and hostile company on 
an obscure quest. Whatever they are up to, it soon appears that there will be no 
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then Duke and Duchess of York, 
on their way to Australia and New Zealand, and went through traditional ceremonies. The Royal Party will 
on their way to South Africa, and Neptune will hold his court. on board Vanguard, and 
That designed for Princess Elizabeth is reproduced opposite. 
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WHICH TELL OF READERS AND WRITERS. 


OT every reader of books may realise that he is an artist. Yet the central 
theme of Holbrook Jackson’s latest volume, ‘“‘ The Reading of Books ’’ (Faber ; 
15s.)—that reading can be an art and the reader an artist—is one which, as he 
reminds us, has been implicit in most of the books on the subject of reading and 
writing with which he has delighted us. He contends that readers are born, not 


made: a statement open to dispute. He believes that nothing is more likely to 
destroy an authentic gift for reading than undue insistence upon established master- 
pieces: a belief which the vast majority will uphold. Other of his obiter dicta which 


compel thought are: The effect of reading upon the mind is illusive. The greater 
the book the more relative and adaptable it becomes. Reading at its most intense 
becomes writing by proxy. The modern poet is on strike against the immediate past 
and an embittered critic of the present. You read with your ears as well as your 
eyes. The virus of propaganda has not yet succeeded in immunising the herd against 
an outbreak of personal understanding. 

So one might continue, for the book is a source of knowledge, of viewpoints, of 
quotations, and of literary examples. The writer has drawn cleverly and dis- 
criminatingly from the rich fountain of our literature. ‘And if he provides innumer- 
able obiter dicta on the subject of reading and writing, William Dana Orcutt is prolific 
in stories and anecdotes about books and their creators. Which is but natural, 
seeing he is both bibliophile and American. ‘From My Library Walls’’ (John 
Murray ; 12s. 6d.) is, indeed, a kaleidoscope of memories of a long and much-travelled 
life, in which the author has met and known many of the famous. He can tell us 
that Barrie used to ask his friends to write their names on the whitewashed walls 
of his study and that Maeterlinck thus wrote: “ Au pére de Peter Pan, et au grand- 
péere de L’Oiseau Bleu.” He reveals how J. Pierpont Morgan, the younger, bid 
against himself so that the British Museum might have both the Luttrell Psalter and 
the Bedford Book of Hours. Henry James and Rudyard Kipling, Richard Le 
Gallienne and Phillips Oppenheim, Thomas Hardy and Mark Twain (who declared that 
“There is no lasting’ quality to humour unless it is based on substance’”’) are but 
a few of whom this amiable bibliophile writes so entertainingly. 

“‘ For those who have little time for 
scholarship,” says Arthur Bryant in 
introducing a new and very welcome 
edition of “ Postman’s Horn’’ (Home 
and Van Thal; 15s.)—it first appeared 
a decade ago, but has been unobtainable 
for some years—‘‘I have compiled this 
anthology of the domestic correspondence 
of a great and formative age of English 
history in grateful recollection of those 
calm and lamp-lit evenings that first 
taught me that the past was real.” How 
real it has become to him all who enjoy 
his writings know beyond any doubt: 
consequently this carefully compiled 
selection of letters of the late-seventeenth 
century possesses a double value ; for the 
letters themselves and for the part they 
have played in the literary life of their 
selector.® Mr. Bryant believes that the 
best foundation for knowledge of a social 
epoch is a continuous and detailed perusal 
of a typical family correspondence. We 
have a rich treasure of such in this 
country. In this anthology we are carried 
almost from cradle to grave, for we open 
with a letter to Lord Chief Justice North 
in Chancery Lane from his mother, Lady 
North, at ‘ Tostock, October 10, 1679,” 
telling of the breeching of “ little Frank ”’ 
and close on one to the Marquess of 
Ormonde from the Archbishop of Armagh, 
dated July 29, 1684, in which the prelate 
condoles with the Marquess on having lost 
“* the noblest person, the wisest friend and 
the best of wives that ever lived.” 


RENOWN IN 1927. 


HER MAJESTY, THEN DUCHESS OF YORK, Biography and autobiography are close 
INVESTED WITH THE MOST MARITIME ORDER akin to letters. In a baker’s dozen of 
OF THE GOLDEN MERMAID TO MARK HER “Profiles’’ (Sampson Low; 8s. 6d.) 

FIRST ‘‘ CROSSING THE LINE.” Leonard Gribble seeks to provide the 


reader “‘ who prefers to turn occasionally 
to other peoples’ lives for a mental apéritif, 
as it were, before continuing with the 
everyday business of his own,’ with a 
contrasted selection from a year’s addition to the shelves of biography and autobiography. 
So we range from Robert W. Service’s “‘ Ploughman of the Moon” to Wing Commander 
Guy Gibson’s ‘“‘ Enemy Coast Ahead,” from Charles B. Cochran’s ‘‘ A Showman Looks 
On”’ to Edmund Blunden’s “ Shelley.” 

If Mr. Gribble intends to make the production of such a book an annual event, 
he will not lack material. There lie before me haif-a-dozen biographies and auto- 
biographies, all of which provide ample material for his selective skill. There is 
“The Life of Llewelyn Powys,’’ by Malcolm Elwin (John Lane; 15s.), which not 
only gives a full portrait of a remarkable man, but limns yet other portraits of 
various members of the remarkable Powys family. Born in 1884, Llewelyn Powys 
lived under the shadow of death from the day in November 1909 when he wrote in 
his diary, “There is blood in my mouth,” until December 1939 when he passed 
away at Clavadel Sanatorium, Davos-Platz. As for his place in English literature, 
Mr. Elwin thinks that half a century hence his essays may stand on the same shelf 
with Lamb and Hazlitt, his “‘ Love and Death”? may rank among the great romances, 
his prose may be rated high in the tradition of Landor and Pater. 

Rich material abounds, too, in ‘The Life of the Heart,’’ by Frances Winwar 
(Hamish Hamilton; 12s. 6d.), for it tells of the turbulent life and times of Amantine 
Aurore Lucile Dupin, who, on the morning of May 9g, 1832, woke to find herself 
famous as George Sand, author of a novel called “ Indiana.’”” There have been many 
books about this amazing woman and her lovers, and though Miss Winwar perforce 
retells much, she does so in a satisfying and satisfactory manner. 

Another successful writer of her own period, equally forgotten and neglected, was 
her very antithesis. Mary Martha Butt, daughter of a Worcestershire clergyman, 
was already the author of two highly moral novelettes when she married her cousin, 
Henry Sherwood, but it was as Mrs. Sherwood that she became famous with “ The 
Fairchild Family,”’ the only one of the 350 or more books she wrote which remains 
even a memory to-day. Naomi Royde Smith takes a somewhat jaundiced, view of 


“Crossed the Line” in Renown 











want of action; the doubt is whether Neil or anyone will survive to film it. The the lady in ‘“ The State of Mind of Mrs. Sherwood’’ (Macmillan; 7s. 6d.). For all 
mountain setting, the culmination of a grim secret in snow and murder, are so that, she describes her as a woman possessing wit, beauty, courage, industry and 
aramatic and so eminently visual that it would not surprise me if they became a didactic gifts to an heroic degree. That she has enjoyed delving into her puritanical 
film after all. K. Joun. pot-boilers and revelled in her character is manifest. W. R. Calvert. 
Judging by the large amount of correspondence received by the Publisher, 2 montiaend ‘Senpatte apithoss 6 months and 6 onete without 
there seems to be some doubt in the public mind ,about posting British periodicals : wi mas No. 

to countries overseas. There is no difficulty at all now, and the Publisher will be £ s. d. £s.d £s. d fe é 
pleased to send THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS to any address abroad. Canada and Newfoundland ose ons oe < 446 2 ey = ee 
Subscription rates (including postage) : Elsewhere Abroad ... 4 9 6 468 262 3:34 
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a hat whereas by our Royal Condescensions 7g 
/ We decree that our trusty xwell beloved eat 





has this Day entered Our Domain «has been 
righthysduly initiated with oll forms ceremonyas 
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trent her with proper respect athat it is 
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Che Freedom of Our Seng 
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Given under Our Band at Our Gourt on boarh 

His Muiesty’s Ship Aonguara. 
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MCMKXIVIL. 


KING NEPTUNE’S CERTIFICATE TO GRANT PRINCESS ELIZABETH THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. 


The absolutely unprecedented occasion of a reigning King of England, his Queen and of King Neptune and his courtiers on the eve of the event After hailing the bridge 
two Princesses ‘‘ crossing the Line ’’—which will take place this month during the trom the fo'c’sle, demanding the ship's name, her captain's name and his intentions, 
royal party’s voyage to South Africa in H.M.S. l'anguard—is not being allowed to and receiving satisfactory replies, Neptune announces that he will hold a full Court on 
pass unnoticed by another reigning monarch, King Neptune, whose traditional the morrow, the spotlights fade and Neptune ‘‘ disembark The subsequent Court 
ceremonies are already in preparation. We have pleasure in reproducing here the ceremony, with its many variations, consists fundamentally in each victim who has 
certificate and charter of exemption which Neptune will award to his “ victims on never crossed the Equator before (and invariably those who have as well) mounting a 
this historic day. It has been specially designed for the great occasion by Captain chair to be lathered, shaved and tipped into an improvised swimming-bath and ducked 
J. E. Broome, D.S.C., R.N. The wording in this case shows it to have been designed by the waiting ‘‘ Bears. Each victim’s reward is a certificate from King Neptune, 
for a feminine recipient, and the original of it is to be presented to Princess Elizabeth which, despite its high phrases and specious promises, is more a souvenir of the occasion 


by the ship. The ceremonies open with the “ arrival ’’ on board (via the hawse-pipe than a guarantee of future immunity 
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BOUND FOR CAPE TOWN: H.M.S. VANGUARD, DUE TO SAIL TO-DAY, CARRYING T! 


i 4 
To-day Britain’s newest and greatest battleship, H.M.S. l’anguard, is due to leave the Union Jack at the port yardarm to show that an Admiral of the Fleet, in this nan 
Portsmouth Dockyard carrying King George, Queen Elizabeth, Princess Elizabeth case King George, is on board ; and at the starboard yardarm, the Admiralty Flag own 
and Prince Margaret to Cape Town for the beginning of the Royal Tour of South to show that the Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom, his Majesty, is by 
Africa. We show t here dressed for this honourable duty and wearing the embarked. | angita is the ninth ship of the Royal Navy to bear the name, and ban 
ppropriate flags: the Union Jack at the jackstaff to indicate that the ship is carries the traditions and battle-honours of 360 years of service, the first of the mis: 
Aiieeedl ‘ Royal Standard at the main to indicate the presence of Royalty ; name, a 500-ton galleon, having been built in 1586. The present bearer of the Her 
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battleship, was laid down in 1941 and is in a class 
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trip down the Clyde on May 2, 1946. She 
missioned on May 12 and Princess Elizabeth attended the commissioning ceremony. 
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£ OF THEIR SOUTH AFRICAN TOUR. 





known for his wartime exploits while commanding the cruiser H.M.S. Anvora in 
the Mediterranean ; and he will be in command during the voyage to South Africa. 
A feature of l'a ‘avd, which can be seen in the picture on top of ‘B’’ turret 
and in front of the Admiral’s bridge and the ship's crest, is the special platform 
for the royal party, a magnificent vantage-point from which they will be able to 
see, and also to be seen by, the crowds who will welcome them in South Africa. 
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A LONE SURVIVOR OF THE COELACANTH GROUP OF FISHES, SUPPOSED TO HAVE BECOME EXTINCT SOME 50,000,000 YEARS AGO: THE MOUNTED SPECIMEN OF LATIMERIA 


CHALUMNA:, WHOSE CAPTURE OFF THE COAST OF SOUTH AFRICA IN 1938, HAS BEEN ONE OF THE MOST SENSATIONAL SCIENTIFIC EVENTS OF THIS CENTURY. 





COLOURED AS IT APPEARED WHEN CAUGHT: A PLASTER CAST OF THE LIVING ‘‘ FOSSIL’? MADE BY MR. JOHN DRURY, THE TAXIDERMIST OF 
WHO HAS EXACTLY REPRESENTED THE APPEARANCE OF THIS PRIMITIVE-LOOKING 127-LB. FISH FOR PRESERVATION IN TWO SOUTH AFRICAN MUSEUMS 


LINKING THE PRESENT WITH THE WORLD OF 50,000,000 YEARS AGO: A LIVING “FOSSIL.” 





The tense international situation in 1939, followed by the war, overshadowed the Museum, was notified of this strange catch and was able to make a full-sized 
g “ find in the realm of Natural History that this century has seen measured drawing, which she coloured from life. One of these casts is housed in 
in December 1938, when a specimen of a fish which scientists regarded the East London Museum and the other in the South African Museum, Cape Town. 

as having been extinct for the last 50,000,000 years was caught in a trawl-net The fish, which was over 5 ft. in length, was found to be of the Coelacanth 

off the coast of South Africa On seeing a photograph of this interesting survivor, group, and was named Latimeria chalumna The Coelacanths were an isolated 
one eminent British scientist exclaimed: “It is as though a living dinosaur type of the order of Fringe-finned fishes now only represented by the lung- 
had suddenly appeared A descriptive article, together with a photograph, was fishes of Africa, South America and Australia. Fossils of the first representatives 

published as a supplement to Jhe I! trat I N of March II, 1939; of this family have been found in rocks of Upper Devonian age 300,000,000 

here we show the mounted specimen and one of two plaster casts which have years ago These fishes flourished during the Permian and Triassic epochs and 

been coloured to represent as closely as possible the original appearance of the then gradually declined until the Cretaceous period, some 50,000,000 years ago, 
fish when caught Fortunately, Miss M. C. Latimer, Curator of the East London when they were thought to have become extinct. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN MUSEUM, 
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THE “STONE AGE” TECHNICAL SKILL OF AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 
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THE .ABORIGINAL WAY OF FLAKING SPEARHEADS WITH A KANGAROO BONE; BY GERTA BECK- 
KLEIST. THE KIMBERLEY ABORIGINES CARRY OUT WITH CONSIDERABLE SKILL A TECHNICAL 











PROCESS ONLY KNOWN IN THE NORTHERN AND EASTERN KIMBERLEY DISTRICTS. 
MID-DAY CAMP OF AN UNAMBAL TRIBE HUNTING PARTY, PRINCE REGENT RIVER, 
WITH A MAN (FOREGROUND) FLAKING A NEW SPEARHEAD ; BY AGNES SCHULZ, 
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MAN OF THE UNAMBAL TRIBE FIXING A STONE SPEARHEAD WITH WARMED BEESWAX 


THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL’S NORMAL METHOD OF MAKING FIRE! AN UNAMBAL MAN 
ON THE WOODEN SPEAR-SHAFT, AT WUREWURI, A DRAWING BY AGNES SCHULZ, ° 


DRILLING FOR FIRE, AT WUREWURI; A DRAWING BY AGNES SCHULZ, 


























A MAN OF THE NYOL-NYOL TRIBE ORNAMENTING A PEARL SHELL WITH A SHARP 
PIECE OF IRON, AT BEAGLE BAY, DAMPIER LAND; BY GERTA BECK-KLEIST. 








A MARRIED WOMAN OF THE UNAMBAL TRIBE MAKING A WAISTBELT OF POSSUM 


The exhibition of Australian Aboriginal Cave Paintings opened recently at. Australia FUR STRINGS; A DRAWING BY AGNES SCHULZ FROM WUREWURI. 

House, Strand, by the Australian High Commissioner in Great Britain includes 

sketches by Mrs. Agnes Schulz and Mrs. Gerta Beck-Kleist (artists to the German the Northern and Eastern Kimberley districts. The Aboriginal chooses a suitable 
Frobenius anthropological research expedition of 1938-39 to N.-W. Australia), which “soft’’ stone and breaks it down to somewhere near the size of the spearhead. A 
provide glimpses of present-day Aboriginal life, as well as their copies of cave stone anvil with several layers of paperbark, and a hardwood pointed stick are used 
paintings. Except for some individuals working on the cattle stations, the Kimberley for the flaking. The operative presses on one side of the roughly shaped spearhead 
Aborigines are ‘‘ bush blackfellows’’ in the true sense of the word. Like their Stone | and breaks off a flake, turning the stone till the finer shape is visible. He then 
Age forefathers, they depend entirely on hunting, fishing and food-gathering within | takes a sharp kangaroo bone (as seen in Mrs. Schulz’s drawing) and presses flakes 
the limited areas of their local groups. Their material possessions are poor, but these away from its edge till he has the finished shape. The final stage consists in 
tribes have the most remarkable cave paintings in Australia, and they are highly | serrating the edges of the spearhead with a kangaroo bone. In present times, beer 


skilful in flaking fine and sharp stone spearpoints, a technical process only known in | “bottles and telegraph insulators are sometimes used instead of stones for flaking. 
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T is inevitable that the people of this 
country should be searching their con- 
sciences about the bombing offensive against 
Germany and also striving to assess on strictly 
material grounds the extent to which it was 
justified. On both aspects of the problem 
some doubts have arisen. This was indeed 
the case while that offensive was still in pro- 
gress, though it was then more difficult from 
more than one point of view for the doubters 
to make their voices heard. There has now been time to 
reflect upon the effects in Germany and what they are 
involving for this country. Suggestions of what the ver- 
dict of history may be have come from some of the neutrals, 
such as the Swiss, who may be considered as unprejudiced 
in the matter as any nation can be, and these comments 
have not been in general favourable. The consequence of 
the uneasiness thereby created has been seen in a certain 
asperity directed against one man, Marshal of the R.A.F. 
Sir Arthur Harris, as the main instrument of the bombing 
offensive. This does not seem altogether fair. A policy 
should be judged by itself and its ultimate authority, not 
by its instrument. The responsibility proceeds from above 
the Commander-in-Chief, Bomber Command. On the other 
hand, the critics argue that the personality of Sir Arthur 
Harris played an important 
part in the offensive, and 
that he possessed strong 
influence, always used in 
favour of pressing the 
offensive to the utmost. It 
is therefore interesting to 
see his own version of the 
part he and his Command 
played in the Second World 
War. 

Sir Arthur Harris was 
closely connected with the 
bombing offensive through- 
out the war. He began as 
Commander of No. 5 Group 
of Bomber Command. In 
1940 he became Deputy 
Chief of the Air Staff at 
the Air Ministry, this being 
the period when, owing to 
the fall of France and the 
loss of our footing on the 
Continent, the only form of 
offensive which could be 
carried out directly against 
Germany was by means of 
bombing. In February 1942 
he was appointed Com- 
mander - in - Chief, Bomber 
Command, and he held that 
post up to the end. He 
points out more than once 
in his book that the policy 
described as that of “‘ area” 
bombing had been decided 
upon before he assumed the 
appointment.* He makes 
it no less clear, however, 
that it had his full support, 
that he advocated it by all the means in his power, and 
that he was deeply disappointed at not being able to 
develop it further and impatient when called upon to 
undertake tasks which he considered diversionary and 
for which his bomber force was not so well fitted as 
for that of area bombing. He is at pains to show that 
the real bombing offensive, the attack worthy of such 
a title, lasted only about a year before Bomber Com- 
mand was diverted to work connected with the invasion 
of North-West Europe in 1944, though to a considerable 
extent it returned to this offensive later on. He believes 
that the war would have been brought to an end much 
sooner if he had been allowed the resources he wanted 
and not called off to other jobs, some of which he 
held to be frivolous. 

The attack on particular targets, such as factories, 
had speedily to be abandoned. In the early stages there 
were no instruments or devices which made it practic- 
able. In the summer of 1941 it was found that only 
one aircraft in four reported to have attacked a target 
in Germany—in the haze-covered Ruhr only one in 
ten—got within five miles of it. As many of the air- 
craft which set out were not reported to have attacked 
the target, the proportion was much lower still. Another 
factor in the switch-over to area bombing was the 
necessity for concentration to avoid casualties by 
“saturating” the fighter defence; this in turn made 
it impossible to search for targets which had been assigned. 
A series of devices, mostly radar aids, greatly increased 
the accuracy of night bombing, but they were brought 
in one by one and not very rapidly. There was an 
intervening period in which, by a polite fiction, the 
attacks were considered to be directed in the first place 
against small, isolated targets, like factories, but the 





THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AT BOMBER COMMAND HEADQUARTERS IN I944: 
A MOSAIC OF PHOTOGRAPHIC RUNS OVER BERLIN 


Our War Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, sketched this scene in the underground room at Bomber Command Headquarters, which housed the 
Department, in 1944. It shows Sir Arthur Harris on one of his frequent and informal visits. 


Reproduced from “The Illustrated London News’ of February 26, 1944. 


Photographic Interpretation Section of the Intelligence 
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appliances and methods employed, the counter-measures of 
the enemy, the way in which these in their turn were met, 
is of high interest, but it is not possible to say much about 
them in the course of a single article. The German night- 
fighter system and its radio aids became well organised, 
and it gained successes which, if continued, would have 
rendered expansion of Bomber Command impossible and 
might have led to modifications of the offensive. The 
losses were heavy enough as things went, but various means 
were found of checking the efficacy of the counter-measures. 
Accuracy had been improved to such an extent that, on a 
special occasion, effective attack could be carried out 


against a target which could not have been successfully 
engaged in the earlier phases. One of these was the attack 
on Peenemunde, 


the first counter-offensive against the 











MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. 
G.C.B., O.B.E., A.F.C. 


SIR ARTHUR HARRIS (HOLDING GLASSES) EXAMINING 
IN THE PHOTOGRAPHIC INTERPRETATION ROOM. 


“ BOMBER OFFENSIVE,” THE BOOK REVIEWED ON 


SIR ARTHUR HARRIS, 


Fes. 1, 1947 


and, in the late stages, attacks on warships, 
including the Tirpitz, which finally disposed 
of the greater part of the remnant of the 
German Navy. The main bombing offensive 
was also interrupted for co-operation with the 
invading forces, both before and after the 
landing in Normandy had taken place. One 
outstanding feature of this was the attack on 
the German railways and particularly repair 
depdts, but, as will be remembered, the force 
was also used in a purely tactical réle in support of the Army, 
and in daylight. As the defence system weakened and the 
Germans no longer had the advantage of long warning from 
coast stations, it became possible to launch attacks on smaller 
targets, such as synthetic-oil plants, with the aid of the 
new methods. The dam-breaching exploits of the Com- 
mand provide a remarkable episode still fresh in the public 
mind. So, too, does, unfortunately, the very different 
assault on Dresden on the night of February 13, 1945, a 
terrific attack on a city hitherto intact, very near the end 
and exercising not the smallest eftect upon it. Sir Arthur 
Harris tells us that the area devastated was not as great 
as that of Hamburg. It was, in fact, a mere 1600 acres. 
He also points out that the attack was considered a military 
necessity “‘ by much more important people than myself.” 
He says the same thing 
throughout of the policy as a 
whole, 

He also declares frankly, 
however, that his influence 
was used wholeheartedly to 
bring about a vast expan- 
sion in Bomber Command 
and to keep up the area 
bombing in face of every 
attempt to divert him from 
it. The goal he set himself 
was 4000 bombers— if he 
could have got that, what 
could he not have done! 
What indeed! The im- 
pression created by his 
pages is that of a forcible 
personality with an intelli- 
gence not equal to its power. 
It would be interesting, and 
not impossible, to work out 
what a 4000-bomber force 
would have required in 
man-power and other re- 
sources to build and main- 
tain, and what would have 
been left over. One sees 
Sir Arthur Harris proudly 
sitting in his headquarters 
controlling a bombing force 
of this size, with no fuel for 
his engines and no food for 
his air-crews. He is prob- 
ably aware how many new 
U-boats there were on the 
slips .when the northern 
ports were captured, but he 
seems to think U-boats 
rather out of date. Once or 
twice his narrowness—or perhaps it should be called 
singleness of purpose—leads him into unconscious 
humour. When he took the specially collected bombing 
evidence to the C.I.G.S., the latter did not appear to 
have ‘“‘ grasped the significance ” of the offensive. The 
spectacle of Lord Alanbrooke groping to no purpose in 
these mysteries is a novel one. Was it from lack of 
intellect, or from that “ cavalry spirit’ which had the 
additional demerit of preventing any but cavalrymen 
reaching high command up to 1939, evidence of which 
is presumably to be found in the fact that the most 
important commands on the outbreak of war were held 
by Gort, Dill, Brooke, Wavell, Cassels, Kirke, all of 
them infantrymen or gunners? Risum teneatis amici ? 

Without beating about the bush, it must be said 
that, after digesting this book, it seems less surprising 
that its author should have been subjected to the 
prejudice which was deprecated at the beginning of this 
article. There is a truculence and ungraciousness in 
some of his comments which do not make a pleasant 
impression. If justification of this statement should be 
required, here are a few examples. Of the Battle of 
Britain he writes: ‘‘I am very far from wishing to 
belittle the achievement of Fighter Command ’’— 
familiar opening gambit by those who are about to 
do what they disclaim—‘ though it must be pointed 
out that once we had confirmed... that the eight-gun 
fighter could, in fact, catch the almost unarmed German 
bomber, then the destruction of the German bomber 
squadrons outside their own fighter cover was very 
similar to shooting cows in a field, and our own 
casualties showed that this was so. Almost the only 
danger was from the German escort of fighters, and 
the escort was by no means always there.’”’ When he 


In “‘ Bomber Offensive,” Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Arthur Harris has placed 
on record his own version of the part he and his Command played in World 
War II. Sir Arthur Harris served in World War I. from 1914 to 1919 in the 
pA Rhodesian Regiment and later in the R.F.C. He joined the R.A.F. in 1919 

was promoted Air Vice-Marshal in 1939. He was Deputy Chief of Air 
Seat from 1940 to 1941 and, in the latter year, head of the Royal Air Force 
Delegation to the U.S.A. From 1942 to 1945 he was Commander-in-Chief 

Bomber Command, and retired in the latter year. 


expresses pride in the saving of life which he attributes 
to bombing, he puts it that “it saved the flower of 
this country and of our allies from being mown down 
by the military in the field.” This cannot mean mown 
down by the enemy; it can only mean mown down in 
consequence of the stupidity or barbarity of the mili- 


“overs"’ were a sort of bonus, since they fell on the 
industrial population and the public utilities in the 
neighbourhood. That period soon passed, though its 
passing was seldom, if ever, publicly acknowledged. 
The task assigned to Bomber Command then became 





definitely the destruction of the industrial cities of 
Germany. Sir Arthur Harris could not make this 
clearer than he does. In the attack on the Ruhr in 1943, 
when what he calls the real offensive had begun, no 
factories were aimed at specifically. It was now the 
factories that provided the bonus. The aim was the 
destruction of the cities from the heart out. 

A great deal that the writer has to say from the tech- 
nical point of view about the progress of the offensive, the 





*“ Bomber Offensive.” By Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Arthur 
Harris, G.C.B., O-B.E., A.F.C. (Collins; 21s.) 





enemy’s V-weapons. The objective was a difficult one, 
but this first attack was a success and a very useful con- 
tribution, even if it caused only some delay, though the 
report of the United States Strategic Bombing Survey is 
sceptical as .to-whether it. affected the experimental work. 
This new-found accuracy did not, however, result in a 
modification of the general policy, which was still the 
destruction of cities. 

Among other important activities of Bomber Command 
were those of mine-laying, attacks on flying-bomb sites, 


tary commanders. An attack by the Economist he 
regards as compliment from such a source — others 
might worry if it appeared that they may have 
justified criticism from a paper so widely respected. The 
Navy’s painful effort to save itself from ruin in war by the 
creation of the Fleet Air Arm is an “ intrigue.” Then there 
is the sneer about our battleships “ with their usual large 
complement of ancillary craft " being “‘kept hanging about at © 
home in case the Germans should decide to send the poor old 
lone Tirpitz to sea.” It has seemed worth while to let him 
speak for himself, even if only in the concluding paragraph. 





N.B.—-The illustrations on this page are not reproduced from ‘‘ Bomber Offensive.” 
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THE MEDIAEVAL “COMMON OF TURBARY” BECOMES OF MODERN INTEREST. 
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RIGHT TO CUT PEAT 
“COMMON OF TURBARY.” 


CUTTING PEAT NEAR GLASTONBURY 
LAND IS STILL CALLED BY THE MEDIZVAL NAME OF 
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““UNRIDDING ” OR REMOVING THE TOP SOIL FROM THE 
“* BENCHES "? OR LINES FROM WHICH PEAT WILL BE CUT 
”; MEN AT WORK IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 
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' A GIRL PEAT-CUTTER USING LATHE BALL THIS IS \ 
THE ROUGH-AND-READY INSTRUMENT, HALF AN OIL \ 
CAN ON A WITHY STICK, FOR DRAINING ATER. PY 
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Peat fires have warmed the Scottish crofter’s cottage and the Irish peasant’s cabin 
from time immemorial; and “‘Common of Turbary"’ (the right to cut peat turves 
from common land) is the medieval name for a privilege still exercised, and extremely 
valuable in the modern era of coal shortage. Britain has over six million acres of 
peat bogs producing fuel—much, of course, on private property, not common land— 
and a further acreage could be added for cutting. Peat is a product of decayed 
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SPECIAL FOOTBOARDS ARE USED BY MEN ENGAGED ON \ 

PEAT-CUTTING ; HERE A DUTCH EXPERT IS PREPARING \ 
TO CUT PEAT IN A LANCASHIRE AREA. 


-AYING OUT PEAT “ TURVES” TO DRY ON THE MOORS NEAR GLASTONBUR 
THE FORTY-YEARS-OLD PEAT BARROW SHOWN CARRIES SIX “ TURVES” AT A TIME. 
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\\ PEAT-CUTTING, WITH “HYLES” AND “ RUCCLES” IN THE } 
BACKGROUND ; THESE ARE THE SMALL STACKS OF 20, AND } 
LARGE STACKS OF 800 PEAT BRICKS FOR DRYING. \ 
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SKILLED PEAT-CUTTERS FROM HOLLAND ARE EMPLOYED 
| AT THE PEAT BOGS NEAR ASTLEY MOSS, LANCASHIRE ; 
TWO OF THEM ARE SHOWN AT WORK, 


vegetable tissues which have gradually become compressed and carbonised. When 
cut and dried it becomes efficient fuel. Mechanical power has been applied in Sweden 
and Germany, and processes for the carbonisation of peat and recovery of by-products 
invented, but its use in industry is not yet a practical proposition, owing to the 
difficulty of drying and transport of so bulky a material. Moreover, it is cut at 
harvest time, when all extra man power is needed on farms. 
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HAPPILY PURSUING HER HOBBY OF 
BED-RIDDEN OLD LADY, BUSY ON A SET OF 


DOLL-MAKING: A 
“HENRY VIII. 


PARTIALLY LADIES 


AND HIS WIVES.” 


OLD 


MORNING IN THE PONY-TRAP : ALSO USED 


MEETINGS AND OCCASIONAL 
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TAKING THE AIR ON A SUNNY 
FOR DRIVING THEM TO MOTHERS’ 
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DELIA GROTTEN'’S, MOUNT VIEW ROAD, A HILL HOME TYPES OF OLD MEN AND WOMEN WHOSE OLD AGE WAR VETERANS: 
WITH ACCOMMODATION FOR TWENTY-FOUR. IS RENDERED HAPPY BY THE HOMES. THE LADY AT THE TABLE (CENTRE) WAS IN HER SHELTER WHEN 
All thinking people have been seriously disturbed by the recently published life induces them to carry on the struggle to maintain an independent life long 


Nuffield Foundation Survey Committee Report on Old People and the problems 
connected with provision of proper care for them. The Report states that since 
the introduction of supplementary pensions in 1940, there is no longer acute 
poverty among the aged to anything like the extent which formerly existed, but 
there are many deplorable cases of lonely old people whose horror of Institutional 





after they are unfit to do so. Charities for old people were found at times to be 
in a state of ‘chaos and frustration of the spirit in which the charities were 
originally endowed,"’ and there are cases of homes run for profit in which con- 
ditions were shocking, while in Institutions the inmates often lead lonely and 
unhappy lives. The great need is for several thousand small and genuinely 


THE OLD LADY ON THE LEFT LIVED PARALYSED FOR 
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RS THROWN”: IDEAL TYPES OF HOMES FOR AGED MEN AND WOMEN. 


CUNEO MADE AT Hitt Homes. 
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USED ROMANCE AT THE CLOSE OF LIFE: THIS AGED COUPLE MET IN A HILL HOME, AND AFTER SOME YEARS THE SILVER GETS ITS SATURDAY-MORNING POLISH: SUCH SMALL JOBS-— 
OF RIPENING FRIENDSHIP, MARRIED, AND NOW OCCUPY A FLAT IN THE HOME, UNDERTAKEN VOLUNTARILY-—-ARE MUCH ENJOYED BY THE OLD FOLK, 
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j TO HOUSE ELDERLY PEOPLE OF SMALL MEANS WHO 
i POSSESS SOME FURNITURE: 22, STANHOPE ROAD, N.8, 



































D FOR FIFTEEN MONTHS IN AN AITIR-RAID SHELTER, AFIER BEING BOMBED OUT, OF AN AVERAGE AGE OF EIGHTY-THREE: AN OLD MAN TO BECOME A MODFIL HOME FOR CRIPPLED AND DELI- 


WHEN HER HOUSE CRASHED ON IT; AND OTHERS HAD SIMILAR EXPERIENCES, AND WOMAN WHO RESIDE IN HILL HOMES. CATE OLD PEOPLE: 2, BROADLANDS ROAD, HIGHGATE. 
long | homely homes to accommodate people of advanced age in need of care, who Council in conjunction with Delia Grotten’s Home; and is doing splendid work 
o be have no relatives to tend them and only small means. The Society known as for people of over seventy-five—indeed, the average age of those it assists is eighty- 
were Hill Homes, Ltd., run by a committee under the chairmanship of Alderman | three. The object of the homes is to endeavour to extend actual life into the 
con- Mrs. Margaret Hill, provides excellent solutions for these problems. It came | frequently wasted years of old age, and the Committee regards its homes as 
and into being as a result of the success of the Highgate Homes for Aged War experimental, and all capable of improvement, as experience grows. Hill Homes 


nely | Victims run for the Ministry of Health with the help of the Hornsey Borough now possess four houses in North London in which there will be about 100 beds. 
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HE beauty that may be found in similar objects 
arranged in sequence or in pattern has doubtless been 
philosophically considered ; but I do not know where. It 
is certain that it exists. A number of soldiers arranged in 
column or in line appear more satisfying, even to the least 
military, than the same number in no recognisable order. 
A “chorus” of girls add a collective to their individual 
charms when they dispose themselves in a pattern and 
simultaneously perform similar actions. A long bridge of 
many arches has more beauty than one of its single arches. 
And much of the beauty of some natural objects comes 
from the orderly repetition of parts which are alike. 
The grace of many flowers lies as much in the arrange- 
ment of petals of equal size and similar shape as in their 
colour. The same kind of beauty is shown in animals 
which are radially symmetrical—which have a central 
point about which the parts are repeated. It is the shape 
of many which live a fixed life in water, a habit that makes 
it desirable to offer a similar front on all sides—to have, 





A FLATTENED DISK-SHAPED SEA URCHIN SHOWING A_ PETAL-LIKE 
SYMMETRY : 


PATTERN AND LUNULES (SLITS)—-AND BILATERAL 

MELLITA QUINQUIESPERPORATA. (LENGTH, 3 IN.) 
This Sea Urchin from the shallow waters of the 
east coast of America is “ irregular” (not circular), 
but shows bilateral symmetry having a “ front” 
anda “hind” end. Such Sea Urchins are known 
in the U.S. as sand-dollars, and have the five 
narrow bands plates on the upper surface 

disposed in a flower-like pattern. 


as it were, an all-round defence. The 
best known are sea-anemones—which often 
have the glory of colour added to the 
pattern of form. But it is found, too, in 
some animals which move about, as most 
animals do, and are for that reason called 
free-living. The Sea Urchin is an example 
which repays close study, for the harder 
one looks, the more order one sees. 

In life Sea Urchins are covered with 
spines, but their bare shells, more properly 
called “tests,” are familiar objects on 
seashores. I am supposing one of the 
large class that are spherical or “ regular.” 
The first glance shows order. The test is 
seen to be built up of twenty columns 
of plates, each passing from the mouth at 
the centre of the underside to the anus 
at the apex, like meridians from pole to 
pole. The twenty columns are disposed 
in ten bands, each of two columns, of which 
five are wide and five are narrow. The 
narrow and the wide bands alternate. 
This is radial symmetry: the repetition 
of similar parts around a common axis like 
the spokes of a wheel around the hub. 

The order goes deeper. If the plates. 
of the wider bands be closely examined, 
each will be found to be pentagonal. The 
plates of the two columns which compose 
the band alternate with, and dovetail into, 
one another. The plates of each column 
are biggest at the ambitus, the widest 
pari of the test, and become—while retain- 
ing their shape — progressively smaller THE 
towards each pole. Here again is the 
repetition of similar parts, but with a new 
factor introduced : that of a graded change in the size of 
the parts. Its effect is, as it were, that of a heightened 
perspective. 

The plates are not flat and featureless. They once 
carried the spines, each of which was attached by muscles 
to a shining boss. In many forms they are regularly 
placed from plate to plate, and enhance the beauty. Their 
size varies in proportion to that of the plates. 

The plates of the narrow bands present another feature. 
A lens may be necessary to see it well. They are per- 
forated with pairs of holes. Some species have only one 


UNDER-SIDE OF 
“ petals ”’ 
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BEAUTY IN REPETITION. 
By D. DILWYN JOHN, M.Sc. 


pair to a plate, but in others there may be as many as 
nineteen. If the number is high they are arranged in arcs, 
which lie one above another as the column passes from the 
lower to the upper pole. Furthermore, the arcs in the 
plates of one column are bent towards those of their 
opposite numbers in the contiguous column. Each of the 
columns is a complete series of similar parts, expanding 
in the middle, dwindling to either end. The band 
comprised by the two columns is a more complete 
unit, for each column is complementary to, the 
mirror-image of, the other. 

The upper pole shows order of another kind which 
can be more briefly described. Around it lie two 
circles, each of five plates, those of one circle alterna- 
ting with those of the other. They are, in fact, a 
part of the ten double meridional bands, being each 
the single plate which terminates one of them. 

To summarise: there is first the five- 
rayed, star-like symmetry; below it is the 
columned order of the rays, expressed not 
only by the plates which compose them, 
but by the sculpturing or perforations they 
possess; and, appearing to surmount the 
columns, but really a part of them, are plates 
in circles. Here are three designs—of equidis- 
tant radii, of columns and of circles—each 
intimately linked to the other. 

The basic five-rayed symmetry of the 
Sea Urchin is one it shares with all members 
of the great phylum to which it belongs, 
the Echinodermata comprising the Star- 
fishes, Brittle Stars, Sea Cucumbers, Sea 
Lilies and Feather Stars, as well as the Sea 
Urchins themselves. Most of them are now 
free-living, but they retain radial symmetry 
as a legacy from a past in which their 
ancestors were fixed. But some of them 
have evolved a bilateral symmetry which 
is superimposed on the radial plan, the better 
to fit them for a free life. They may be 
regarded as striving towards the develop- 
ment of a front end, a head, and left and 
right sides. 

The Sea Urchin we considered was a 
regular, spherical one. There are others, 
higher in the evolutionary scale, newer in 
the pageant of life, which are flat or ovoid A 
and are called “irregular.” They have 
begun to be bilaterally symmetrical. Though 





SHOWING THE SPINES, WHICH GIVE STABILITY AND ACT PARTLY AS A PROTECTIVE DEVICE : 
RESEMBLING A FLOWER; THE 


BEING IN VARIED COLOURS OF PURPLE, GREEN AND BROWN. 


HETEROCENTROTUS TRIGONARIUS, 


the pattern is still dominated by the figure five, it 
changes. * The five rays are not of equal length, but 
become divisible into three parts, two of which are 
pairs, one pair different from the other, and the other 
an unpaired ray. Though the more geometrical symmetry 
of the regular forms i$ lost, a newer and freer kind of 
beauty may be intrdtuced. It is so in the flat Sand 
Urchins, not present On British coasts but widespread in 
warmer waters. The narrow bands of plates—those with 
pairs of pores—are so arranged on the upper surface as 
to form a flower-like design. There may be deep indentations 





RARE AND 
PLAGIOBRISSUS GRANDIS, A BURROWING FORM FROM WEST INDIAN 
WATERS, WITH ITS COVERING OF SPINES. 
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into the margin of the test, or a number of lunules — 
slits—cut through it. They are always symmetrically 
arranged and they may, as in a form which is illustrated, 
be five in number. 

A Heart Urchin (Echinocardium cordatum) is commonly 
washed up in large numbers on our sandy shores. It is 
the size of a small potato, is covered with short spines 
and is grey. At first sight it is not an attractive object. 
The denuded or cleaned test reveals bilateral symmetry 


BEAUTIFUL SPECIES OF HEART URCHIN : 


(LENGTH, 9 IN.) 


similar to that described above, but the 
pattern is not so pleasing. If, however, 
the plates of the thin-walled test be 
closely examined, preferably with a lens, 
unsuspected patterns and order come 
to light. They lie in the nature and 
arrangement of thé spine bosses, and 
they imply bands and areas of very 
different spines. They emphasise the 
bilateral symmetry, but their significance 
cannot be described here. 

To return to where we started: many 
more examples of the repetition of similar 
parts ig man-made objects which are 
meant to be pleasing to the eye could be 
given. They are to be found in architecture, 
in avenues and formal gardens, in the 
groupings of ships and of ’planes. But 
the same device may surely be found in 
arts which appeal not through the eye. 
In poetry, what else are rhythm and rhyme 
themselves ? What else “‘ apt alliteration’s 
artful aid”? The measured repetition of 
a sound (rhythm and rhyme combined) 
has of itself a mysterious power to 
please. 

Housman, in his ‘Name and Nature 
of Poetry,” spoke of “ the secret springs of 
the pleasure which good versification can 
give ” as being “‘ little explored by critics.” 
He called it the Artifice of Versification, 
and described it as a subject more suitable 
for analysis by a man of science than by 
most men of letters. In the heightened 
language of poetry the repetition of a 
word or a phrase may, and mostly does, 
mean much more than is meant by em- 
phasising something that is commonplace 
by saying it twice. I know no better 
example than Poe’s poem “ The Raven”: 
the expected knell of ‘ Nevermore!” 
closing each of the stanzas of the second 
half of the poem has an effect which grows with every 
repetition. The whole poem is rich in repetition of 
many kinds. 

But in poetry, when printed, the visual sense is also 
appealed to. Lines of equal length, or lines whose endings 
rhyme—in short, similar lines—are made to look similar, 
are related to one another, by starting the same distance 
from the margin; dissimilar lines are emphasised as dis- 
similar by having their beginnings displaced from one 
another... And who can doubt that the effect of poetry 
for the reader is enhanced thereby ? 
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ART AND SCIENCE: HARMONY IN NATURE EXEMPLIFIED BY SEA URCHINS. 
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"AN EXAMPLE OF PENTAGONAL, AS WELL AS CIRCULAR, SYMMETRY. THE UPPER ty z HETEROCENTROTUS TRIGONARIUS: ALTHOUGH THE ITLID ELLIPTICAL, NOT 

\ SURFACE OF A CIDARID WITH THE SPINES REMOVED. ‘ \\ CIRCULAR AS IN SIMPLER SEA URCHINS, THE RADIAL S ETRY IS NOT DISTURBED. 
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n the facing page, 

Mr. Dilwyn John 
describes the zsthetic 
satisfaction which may 
be obtained from the 
study of certain forms 
of animal life, in par- 
ticular the Sea Urchins, 
whose tests, or “‘ shells,” 
denuded of their spines, 
present a variety of 
patterns most pleasing 
to the eye. The speci- 
men of Astropyga 
radiata is a_ typical 
example of five-rayed, 
or pentagonal, sym- 
metry, and should be 
compared with the 
Cidarid, which _illus- 
trates circular, as well 
as pentagonal, sym- 
metry. In Heterocen- 
trotus trigonarius, a 
Sea Urchin widely dis- 
tributed in the Indian 
Ocean and West Pacific, 
chiefly between tide- 
marks, the outline is 
elliptical, not circular, 
as in simpler Sea 
Urchins, but the radial 
symmetry is not dis- 
turbed. Plagiobrissus 
grandis belongs to the 
same group as_ the 
common Heart Urchin, 
which is sometimes 
’ FIVE-RAYED, OR PENTAGONAL, SYMMETRY: ASTROPYGA RADIATA—A CIRCULAR \ found in large numbers A HEART URCHIN, PLAGIOBRISSUS GRANDIS (ALSO ILLUSTRATED ON 
SEA URCHIN WITH ITS SPINES REMOVED TO SHOW THE BOSSES ON ITS PLATES. ; our sandy shores. FACING PAGE) WITH THE SPINES REMOVED TO SHOW THE BOSSES. 
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(A. DETAIL THE TEST (“SHELL”) OF STRONGYLOCENTRO 3, & P | PLATES ALTERNATING WITH, AND DOVETAILING INTO, 
\, SHOWING THE SUCCESSIVE PLATES BECOMING SMALLER, WITH AN EFFECT OF ,” ONE ANOTHER, THE SUCCESSIVE PLATES BECOMING SMALLER TOWARDS THE POLES: 
HEIGHTENED PERSPECTIVE. ; a wd SIDE’ VIEW OF A CIDARID. 
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A MAN-MADE BLIZZARD TO CLEAR AN AERODROME: T 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRY 





PREPARING THE SURFACE OF SAMEDAN: A SWISS ARMY SNOW-PLOUGH TANK, AN 


Direct air service between London and St. Moritz was inaugurated on up to 80,000 cubic metres of snow (about 104,640 cubic yards) had to be in 
January 20 by an Airspeed Consul of the Westminster Airways, Ltd,, piloted | cleared. Snow-ploughs mounted on lorries started in the centre of the vast fro1 
by Captain J. D. Neale, the first British commercial aircraft since the war to | white valley, and moved the snow into piled-up walls which were gradually of 
land at Samedan, Upper Engadine, the highest aerodrome in Europe. The pushed to the outside till there was a great accumulation. A Swiss Army plo 
maintenance of an aerodrome situated at such an altitude entails an enormous | snow-plough tank then made a charge into the mass, cutting it like butter, ens 


amount of work. To prepare for the advent of the British aircraft anything shooting the displaced snow into the air, and dispersing it over a wide area wal 
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IE: THE CHARGE OF A SWISS ARMY SNOW-PLOUGH TANK. 


APTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, NOW AT St. Moritz. 


i | anal 7 ~ 
— ; : * $ 
tight gag! oui et me “AY? 





NK, AND (BACKGROUND) A LORRY SNOW-PLOUGH WITH “RAKE” ATTACHMENT. 


be in a man-made blizzard. After the lorry snow-plough had moved the snow | training tests. The skill of Swiss Army pilots may be recalled by the way in 
vast from the surface it towed behind it a kind of rake made of two flat baulks which the pilots of the Fieseler Storch aircraft landed on a ledge of the Gauli 
ally of timber bolted together, which scratched through any ice ridges left by the glacier when rescuing passengers from the Dakota which crashed in the Alps 
rmy plough (as these would have caught the wheels_of the landing aircraft), and on November 19 (as recorded in The /llustrated London News of November 30 
tter, ensured a smooth surface. The Swiss Army used the aerodrome during the and December 7). Before the British aircraft landed at Samedan, eight 
area war, and it has just been released. It is still used for altitude landing Swiss Army aviators in Morane fighters tested the landing surface. 
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SHADOW OF WAR OVER 
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VIET-NAMESE PRISONERS FILLING 
ROAD. 


VEHICLES : 
HANOI-HAIPHONG 


SET FOR FRENCH 
DUG IN THE 


** ELEPHANT-TRAP 
UP A PIT 
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IN THE PLACER REYNET AT HANOI: FRENCH ARMOURED 
READY TO GO INTO ACTION AGAINST VIET-NAMESE TROOPS. 


VEHICLES 


STANDING-BY 


— vaON NNSA NN ENNNN TEL EUNNNN 


PARK AT HAIPHONG, WITH AIRCRAFT 
UP UNDER THE TREES. 


USE AS A MILITARY AERODROME: THE PUBLIC 
READY TO TAKE OFF ON RECONNAISSANCE DRAWN 


IN 


At the time of writing there have been no signs that the Viet-Nam Government is 
prepared to negotiate with the French authorities with a view to ending the fighting 
which broke out on December 19 in northern Indo-China, and has continued with 
increasing bitterness, the chief yictims being the rural population, whose villages have 
been destroyed. The Viet-Namese are conducting a guerilla war, with a “ scorched 
earth " policy, and houses and crops have been burned down, leaving the bewildered 
peasants destitute. The photographs on this page illustrate scenes during the fighting. 
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FRENCH INDO-CHINA: SCENES 
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THE FIGHTING. 
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FRENCH TROOPS IN A ROOF-TOP MACHINE-GUN POST 
SNIPERS IN NEIGHBOURING HOUSES. 


DO-CHIN{ 
NG ENEMY 


STREET-FIGHTING IN ID} 
ENGA 


APPEALS TO THE POPULATION TO REMAIN CALM: FRENCH POSTERS ON THE WALLS 
OF THE PORT AT HAIPHONG AIMED TO LOCALISE THE CONFLICT. 


Brn A UAUUUUNURUENURUAL ANNAN NEY 
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BUILDINGS: A FRENCH SOLDIER SURVEYS 
IN A TOWN IN INDO-CHINA. 


WITH A BACKGROUND OF BURNING 
HIS DISABLED TANK AFTER A BATTLE 


- 


In order to hold up French convoys and armoured vehicles, the Viet-Namese troops 
dug deep hdles, covered with corrugated iron and straw, on the Hanoi-Haiphong road. 
These primitive “ elephant-traps "" were not very successful, but provided employment 
for prisoners, who were made to fill them in. The French troops have not only 
had to deal with the enemy in open country, where their superiority in equipment 
and the use of aircraft have given them an advantage over the Viet-Namese, but 
also in towns, where street-fighting and sniping have taken toll of French lives. 
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THE FINEST ‘ROPES! 






and best-equipped ‘ 
ship — has Wire Ropes for 
cargo handling gear, boatfalls 
and passenger lifts, supplied by 


\ 


HEAD OFFICE: DONCASTER, ENGLAND 3 





FOR bb FASTEST KNOTS~ 
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66 ydrogen. father, is invisible 


in gaseous form 99 


MANY fathers, confronted with the best informed small boys don’t 
suth statements, are apt to become _ know is that hydrogen is used in the 
invisible themselves. Fortunately. manufacture of margarine, perfumes 
The British Oxygen Company deal- and electric lamps. To the layman 
ing so much with the invisible, can _ that sounds more like a Walt Disney 
help adults to meet modern youth fantasy than fact. But the up-to-date 
on an equal footing. Hydrogen, industrialist knows that the extraction 
for example, is an invisible gas, ofvarious gases from air and water has 
produced most prosaically from already revolutionised many manu- 
ordinary water—the visible becoming _ facturing processes ; and so he keeps 
invisible. It is done electrolytically: intouch with ournearest 
(If your son isn’t about, a dictionary branch with an eye to 
will do). But what even many of future developments. 


The British Oxygen Co. Ltd. London & Branches 
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What IS a Speedbird? 


@ The Speedbird is a symbol — the emblem of B.O.A.C. 

®@ The Speedbird is a route — 72,104 miles of routes, linking 
5 continents across the world. 

@The Speedbird is a plane —any aircraft operated by 
B.O.A.C. 

@ And, above all, the Speedbird symbolises an ideal — the 
determination to place B.O.A.C. ahead of the world’s air 
lines and to keep it there by unceasing improvement. 

Speedbird Routes to: 
CANADA * U.S.A. * MIDDLE EAST 


SOUTH, EAST AND WEST AFRICA - INDIA 
AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND 


B-0-A-C Sisto Wiliin across the World 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS 
EMPIRE ,.AIRWAYS, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS, TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS 
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You can rely on an Aquascutum 


Tested and proved in English weather, Aquascutum 
raincoats are world famous for their perfect cut 
and comfort. We regret that although the supply 
position is improving, stocks are still very limited. 


100 REGENT STREET, W.1. REGent 4114 


AQUASCUTUM COATS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE IN YOUR NEAREST TOWN. 
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A WHITBREAD DRAYRIAN, 1800. 


























“You won’t dear—now 


we've got a 


PERMUTIT 


Water Softener....” 





The Home appliance 
that turns hard water 
into SOFT WATER 


* 





Particulars gladly from DEPT. LNS, PERMUTIT CO. LTD., 
1St Regent Street, London, W.!. Regent 2972 








in and buy 
any kind of cleaner just because 
you happen to see it ina shop? 
Why not wait for the World's 
Best Cleaner? The Hoover 


So why rush 


Cleaner has been in _ pro- 
duction for some time — as 
fast as Hoover cleaners are 


made they are delivered to 
Authorised Hoover Dealers, 
sound people whom you can 
trust. Phone or write your 
Hoover branch today and ask 
for the name of the Author- 
ised Hoover Dealer most con- 
venient to you. 


HOOVER LTD 


PERIVALE 


GREENFORD 


MIDOLESEX 


%& Plus of course, 
Purchase Tax. 
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Discreetly perfumed, 
bland and refreshing 





TEAST EE I em ee ST 


Minton China marks the perfection of a century and a half of 
artistry and craftsmanship ; its beauty and distinction are traditional 
and with happier days returning Minton charm and elegance will 
contribute even more indispensably to the joy of gracious living. 


MINTON 





© AA Ri ENO TERED TITLE 


i 
- . § 
The World’s Most. Beautiful China ' 
j A & I tay s . ££. €& Ot oo 6 2 
A Tat ES Ra el is Rn ES: SS Sig IE RP RL AEE LYLE ei I 
MINTONS LTD - STOKE®©UPON-TRENT © EST. £1793 oe selene 





























Under the Patronage of Their Majesties The King and Queen Here is your 
EDINBURGH 24 AUG—I3 SEPT 


The 


International Festival 
of Music and Drama 


in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


Glyndebourne Opera (Verdi, Mozart); Old Vic 
Theatre Company ; Compagnie Jouvet, Paris ; 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet; British and Foreign 
Orchestras incl. Vienna Philharmonic, Orchestre 





Colonne ; Conductors, Bruno Walter, Paray, | 
Barbirolli, Sargent, Szell, Susskind, Ian Whyte ; | This is Marzipan whirl, | Your Fortune is in the 
Soloists and Chamber Music : Lotte Lehmann, | one of the delicious chocs | shops again, wrapped and 
Schnabel, Szigeti, Fournier, Primrose, Kathleen i in the Fortuns: Gaprenent packed like old times! 


Ferrier, Peter Pears, Todd Duncan, etc. 





Tickets available 3rd February. All information from 
Cook’s, Dean & Dawson, American Express Company, 
or Festival Office, Music Hall, George St., Edinburgh, 2 
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Welcome Always 
Keep it Handy fi 


Over 100 years’ 
reputation for quality. 
A limited 
Guaniity still 
available. 









MORELLEA 
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PROPRIETORS 
SOUTHARDS or LONDON 
ESTABLISHED i814 








the ESSE 





Heat 
Storage 
Hotplate 














The extended tongue is 
in contact with the 
small, continuous-burning fire, directing 
and storing heat within the massive 
Hotplate body. The Esse Hear Storage 
Cooker itself, and the hotplate when not 
in use, is sealed by thick insulation. 
Thus fuel bills are cut, and the cooker 
is ready for instant use 24 hours a day. 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS : 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. EST. 1854 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: BONNYBRIDGE, 
SCOTLAND. — LONDON SHOWROOMS & 
ADVISORY DEPT: 46 DAVIES STREET W.I. 











THE ILLUSTRATED a NEWS 
Are you making the 
most of this investment 


opportunity ? 


What is your holding now in Defence Bonds? If it 
is less than the maximum holding of £2,500 for all 
issues, then you have an opportunity to buy more of 


one of the finest investments in the world to-day. 


Full details from your Bank, Stockbroker or any 
Post Office. 





Defence 
Bonds 


EVERY £5 INVESTED WILL HELP TOWARDS 
THE WATIOWAL TARGET OF £520 MILLIONS 








Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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OUT OF SODA AGAIN! 


What a boon it will be when 
Sparklets Syphons and Bulbs 
are again obtainable. 

There are prospects of better 
supplies in the near future and 
you will soon be able to make 
at home the purest, freshest 
“soda” that ever sparkled up 
a drink. 


Spartlets 


(REGO TRADE MARK) 




















Ths Commen Cold 


—this may help you 


you are one of the millions who suffer from colds during the winter, 


Serocalcin may help you. We do not claim definitely that it will, nor 
do we pretend that it is infallible. But many thousands of re gular users 
tind in Serocalcin the means of successfully preventing and treating colds 
—and so may you. 


Prevention of colds 
Two Serocalicin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. 
gives 3 to 4 months immunity from colds. 


Treatment of an existing cold 

Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced in the carly stages 
of acold this often clears up the attack in 3 or 4 days. Serocalcin is suitable 
for adults and children. 


In many cases this 


The immunising course of 60 Serocalcin tablets 

costs 8/54d. Treatment pack of 20 tablets — 3/4:d. 
All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods Laboratories Led., 
Watford, for descriptive bouklet ** Immunity from Colds.”’ 


SEROCALCIN 


FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 








GIVES 
PERSONALITY 
TO YOUR 
WRITING 4g 






The Popular Pen 


with the 
Nib 








Marvellous 











ROUYER GUILLET & CO., LTD., LONDON. 























Avail teeth 


RED TOWER 


| LAGER 
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you can t hole it! 
Reserve your Escudos for those who deserve them ! 
Escudos are very good cigarettes indeed. blended CUSHIONED COMFORT IN THE VICKERS VIKING. Quiet til 
with extra care to give extra pleasure to relaxed comfort for 24 or 27 passengers in a cabin 
Virginia smokers who can appreciate distinction. conditioned for heat and air . . . generously lighted \ 
Slightly bigger than normal—and very much better. . individually seated with adjustable armchairs and \ 
tables. Comfort in every detail of this medium air- / 
COPE’S liner, product of Vickers-Armstrongs long experience \ 
\ s 


in aircraft design and construction, used by British ; a 


4 20 for 2.6 


CIGARETTES 


European Airways on regular scheduled services. 





VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LTD., AIRCRAFT SECTION, WEYBRIDGE WORKS, WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
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“Away she goes.” And after the tumult and _ the 


shouting die, up comes the usual good suggestion — 
let’s do what’s right on such a memorable occasion. Let’s 


celebrate and wish good luck to her and all her crew. 
Let’s splice the main brace — but make it a gin and 
Votrix. It’s the vermouth produced in Britain from 
delicious wine and aromatic herbs in the way true 
vermouth always has been made. That’s why sailors and 


February 


“Towards the end of February we are so busy handling documents 
relating to fish shipments that our Department might almost be part of 
Billingsgate itself”. So writes an official of the Overseas branch of 
the Midland Bank zt 122 Old Broad Street, London. Every month 
shipments are financed by credits arranged through London, but 


landlubbers alike ask for a gin with the Votrix touch. 
exceptional activity during this month arises from European countries 
. . a Py Y preparing to import fish from Newfoundland and Northern waters for 
v OTRIX v ERMOT TH consumption in Lent. The business of the Bank’s foreign branches 
an/* in Birmingham, Bradford, Liverpool and Manchester similarly reflects 
SWEET 4) py OR DRY interesting seasonal variations in the flow of goods through the 
world’s markets. 


Produced and bottled by Vine Products Ltd., Kingston, Surrey 


MISGOtQtLAND BANE LIMIwyT &Dd 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical 1s sold subject to the fol ving lit f : ; . f pn & me Sieaael 
ld. hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1 j ent ; t of in nuti 
mdition or ir nj nauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixe or as part of a at I r t t 
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By Appointment . 
Biscuit Manufacturers to H.M. King George VI 
HUNTLEY & PALMERS LTD.,READING, ENGLAND 





